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PREFACE. 


Thb publication of tliis Manual has been louj' tle- 
layed. It was called for by a resolution at the third 
session of the Indian Sunday-school Union in Janu- 
ary 1880. This delay has been caused partly by the 
tardy reply of many to a circular calling for facts on 
the Sunday-schools of India, partly by the many 
duties of the writer, and partly by an excess of work 
at the Press where it was published. It is now sent 
forth with the hope that it may contribute to stimu- 
late and direct the Sunday-school movement in 
India. li is intended to aid all Sunday-school 
workers in India, be., niimstors, missionaries, chap- 
lains and others wiio may bo ovganiyang and directing 
Sunday-schools; superintendents in managing them, 
teachers in teaching. Borne things may seem to he 
i*<>])eatcd, Init new bearings and a new' staudxjoirit 
suggested a restatement of such matters. At any 
rate, “ Hire upon line,” is Justifietl in this iinpoitant 
subject, 

A principal aim has been to make this AXanual a 
useful Sunday-school repertory of history, facts, 
principles, opinions, and directions calculated to 
qualify and assist the Simday-Hchool w'orker in his 
important duties. Many books have been consulted 
and the oj)hnoiis of numerous Sunday-school workers 
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ill India have lieen obtained as will be seen by the 
frequent quotations made. Tlie printed oirculars 
sent out elicited much information and made the 
publication of this Manual as rexn'esenting Sunday- 
seliooi work in all parts of India, possible. The 
sincere thanks of the writer are tendered to all who 
have rendered valuable aid. Perha^is an axiology is 
due for the use that has been made of many names, 
only given where it was thought this liberty rvould 
add weight, without being an offence. 

The first four chax)tei‘s should be read thoughtfully 
as an incitement to greater interest in a subject 
becoming more important every year to the entire 
Church, ill all lands and full of hope in the evan- 
gelization of India. The organizer, superintendent, 
and teacher sliouid study the ohajiters relating to 
their special work. It is hoped that in this way the 
Manual may accomplish tlie xmrpose for which it is 
X5r6X>ared. It is xu’oposed to translate ]iarts of this 
book before long into Urdu and thus make it avail- 
able for such Bunday-sehool workers as cannot use 
it in English. Lilierty is granted to any one. who 
may bo iiielined, to do the same in otlier verna- 
culars. 

All x^ersons interested in the Bun day-school work 
of India would porhajis aid the cause by circulating 
this Manual as far as x’JOssibUi, 


Baeeillt, Jl^.-W. P. I 
Felmary, 1882. j 


T. J. B. 



SECOND EDITION. 


This little %'oluine, originally prepared in con- 
nection with the Centenary celebration of the 
Sunday-school, has Ijoen out of print for some time. 
A new edition having been called for, facts amd 
figures, as far a.s possible, have been Iwought down 
to date, and some additional matter has been added. 
The best available helps have been consulted, anil 
cver}'Uung possible has been done to make this an 
important book for Sunday-school work in India. 


BAiiEirmY, I 

1898. j 


T. J. SCOTT. 
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I. 


f ifjioi'H i\u ^unditn-^dtool 

“ This ivork ims wrought of our God.’* — Neh. vi. 16. 

Thr History of any Institution or Movement, 
which,' from a humble beginning has swelled into a 
mighty power in the world, is -worthy of profound 
study. Many years ago, an aged man was seen 
walking in one of the old cities of England, and 
leaning on the arm of a younger' man. On reach- 
ing a certain place, the old man said “ Pause here,” 
and uncovering his head he stood for a moment in 
silent prayer. That spot was the site of the first 
Sunday-school, and the man who prayed, was 
BobeFt.Baikea. Tears rolled down his cheeks as he 
said, “ Here I stood when I saw the destitution of 
the children, and the desecration of the Sabbath by 
the people of this town. ‘ Can nothing he done ’ ? I 
asked, and a voice answered ‘ Try,’ and I did try, 
and see what God hath wrought,” We may ex- 
claim, from 1781 to 1881, what hath God wrought! 
In the century, the little stream has widened into a 
mighty river, broad and deep, freighted with mul- 
tiplied blessings to millions of souls. The Sunday- 
school has developed beyond all the plans and in- 
tentions of its founders, and has far outgrown their 
most sanguine hopes. The little ragged group in 
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Gloucester, England, has swelled into a vast organ- 
ised army, now enumerated as 1,460,881 teachers, 
and 12,340,316 scholars in Protestant schools alone. 
The founding of the Sunday-school has been claim- 
ed for many, yet, although in a small and desultory 
way, something had been done in modern times 
from the days of Luther and Cardinal Borromeo of 
Milan (1680), the common consent of Protestantism 
awarded the palm to the real Founder, when a 
centennial statue was erected to Eobert Eaikes on 
the Thames Embankment. Efforts by others were 
sporadic and isolated and tentative. Eobert Eaikes 
conceived a system of Sunday-school instruction, 
and with the prescience and persistence of genius, 
planned, and organized, and advocated his scheme 
till it arrested attention and developed into a well 
defined movement, the most significant of the last 
century, In 1781, Eobert Eai'(ces, then Editor and 
Proprietor of the Gloucester Journal, went into the 
sulsurbs of the city to hire a gardener. He was 
saddened by the troops of noisy sq^ualid profane 
children that thronged the jj] ace. “Ah Sir,” said a 
woman, “ could you take a view of this part of the 
town on Sunday you would be shocked indeed, for 
the street is filled with multitudes of these wretches, 
who released on that day from employment, spend 
their time in noise and riot, playing at chuck and 
swearing in a manner so horrid, as to convey to any 
serious mind an idea of hell rather- than any other 
place.” It was here the word “try,” like an in- 
spiration, was impressed on the philanthropic mind 
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of Raikes. He selected four persons, and paid them 
a shilling a week for instructing these children on 
Sunday, and here was the humble beginning of the 
modern Sunday-school system. For three years 
Sunday-schools gradually grew up and extended in 
Gloucester, several clergymen aiding the enterprise 
by their personal attention. Mr. Raikes meantime 
made public his scheme, through his paper. In 
November 1783, a narrative of his Sunday-school 
was copied from his Journal, into the London papers, 
and attention was thus drawn more largely to the 
subject of Sunday-schools. Colonel Townley, a 
gentleman of Lancashire, wrote asking information 
about this new Institution, Mr. Raikes’s reply was 
published in the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1784, 
and thus the idea of a Sunday-school scheme was 
widely diffused, and many Sunday-schools were 
opened in various parts of the kingdom. As early as 
the date of that letter, and as this and other replies 
show, Mr. Raikes had worked up in detail an effect- 
ive system which justly entitles him to .the lasting 
honour of inaugurating this great movement. In 
1786, or above six years from the initiation of the 
scheme, it was estimated that 250,000 chikh’en were 
I’eceiving Sunday-school instruction in Great Britain. 

It is interesting to trace the Sunday-school idea, 
and its gradual acceptance, in various countries. 
As has been, intimated, isolated Sunday-schools had 
been successfully attempted, but we may date the 
real foundation of Sunday-schools in each country; 
from the time, when the idea of Raikes as to organ- 
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ization, unity of design, and co-operation, found 
place. This idea, which will forever put Eaikes at 
the head of the Sunday-school era, brought order 
out of chaos, and girt up the local and desultory 
efforts of solitary workers into harmony and power. 
Perhaps after England, the Sunday-school idea took 
root next in Ireland, whore Dr. Kennedy, hearing of 
the success of Sunda5’'-schools in England, resolved 
on a similar systematic effort. This was in 1786. 
As early as 1770, Dr. Kennedy, then curate of 
Bright parish, in the County of Down, gathered 
boys and girls together to teach them singing, as a 
diversion from Sabbath desecration. After a time, 
to the singing, Bible instruction was added. But on 
the first Sunday in May 1780, when the Bright 
Sunday-school was formally opened, the Sunday- 
school era began in. Ireland. ‘ Various denomina- 
tions entered into the movement, Societies and 
Dnions followed. In 1789, Sunday-schools seem to 
have been systematically set on foot in Wales. 
The first Sunday-school was opened in 1789, in the 
Baptist Church at Hengoed, by Morgan John Ehys. 
Two years earlier than this, the Eev. Thomas 
Charles, an evangelist, distressed at the gross ignor- 
ance that prevailed in a professed Christian country, 
established “ circulating” day-schools, on the plan of 
moving them from place to place, at the end of nine 
or twelvemonths. These schools increased, and he 
taught some of the teachers himself. When the 
Sunday-school movement was organized in 1789, 
those day-schools supplied teachers to the Sunday- 
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schools, which soon spread throughout Wales. Mr, 
Charles was the soul of the movement. He had a 
special talent for winning the children. He loved 
them tenderly, and they of course loved him. Large 
mass Sunday-school meetings, formed from a num- 
ber of schools, were held. Eeviyal meetings follow- 
ed the Sunday-school, which thus became a power 
in Wales. 

The wave of the Sunday-school movement, was 
more tardy in reaching Scotland, the land of tradi- 
tional conservatism. Sunday-schools were not 
regularly organized in Scotland till 1797, nearly 
seventeen years after the founding of Sunday- 
schools by Eaikes. Some pious persons of various 
denominations in Edinburgh, who had been holding 
monthly meetings for prayer in behalf of a revival 
of religion at home, and the spread of the Gospel 
abroad, had their attention directed to the state of 
the rising generation. A society was formed by 
them ■with the name of the “Edinburgh Gratis 
Sabbath -school Society,” But at a much earlier 
date, in Scotland also, isolated efforts had been 
made in getting up Sunday-schools, In 1756, a 
Bresbyterian Minister opened a Sabbath-school in 
his own house, which was kept up for more than 
half a century. 

Still, with the Society justmentioned, the Sunday- 
school era for Scotland began, and not without 
stout opposition both from civil and eccle-siastical 
authority. When Sunday-schools began to be 
popular, a clergyman urged that they were a blow 
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aimed “ at the very vitals of the establishaient.” 
“ The ecclesiastical court declared that Sabbath- 
school teaching by laymen, -was not only an in- 
novation, bnt was contrary to Presbyterianism. 
Some ministers stated from the pnlpit that the con- 
ducting of a Sabbath-school, was a breach of the 
fourth commandment, and others, that if any parent 
sent his children to the Sabbath-school, he should 
be cut off from the communion of the Church.” 

Prom some parts of Aberdeenshire, Sunday-school 
teachers were marched into the city of Aberdeen, in 
the charge of constables, to answer before Magis- 
trates for what they were doing. But Sunday- 
schools won in Scotland also, and the very Churches 
that passed resolutions against them, became their 
warmest supporters. 

The hostility to Sunday-schools from some 
quarters, is one of the most remarkable phases of 
the Sunday-school history. Even as late as the 
second decade of this century, attempts were made 
to put down the Sunday-school by law. The fol- 
lowing statement is from the London Sunday-school 
Chronicle. It is an account of prosecution, August 
6th, 1811, entered at Portsmouth, by Rev. Dr. Scott 
against John Maybee and Hon. George Grey for 
holding a Sunday-school in that place. The two 
were arraigned under an Act passed A. D, 1670, 
“to prevent and suppress seditious conventicles,” 
the fine for the violation of which w'as £ 20. Dr. 
Scott, who was a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, alleged that the defendants were conducting 
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this assembly without his knowledge or consent, 
and that its exercises were carried on " in a ranting 
tone of voice.” That was the sum of all the offend- 
ing. The Mayor, before whom the case was 
brought, pronounced a judgment that ought to have 
given him a Judicial reputation. He said that the Act 
under which the pi-osecution was begun, was a very 
good one for the times in which it was passed, but 
Just then, there were no “.seditious conventicles,” 
such as were intended by its provisions, and that 
on the contrary, a Sunday-school where the illiter- 
ate, the indigent, the fatherless and the friendless 
were instructed in the Bible was worthy of all 
praise. The case was dismissed amid the accla- 
mations of the multitude that had been attracted by 
the interest taken by the populace in the result. 
The Sunday-school has been aided by the persecu- 
tions it has endured. Meantime the Sunday-school 
period had formally opened in a more distant land, 
destined to witness its grandest triumphs. The 
Sunday-school army of the United States now num- 
bers 7,439,452, much more than half of the entire 
number for the world. A local Sunday-school had 
been opened in America as early as 1680, as we 
learn from the records of the Pilgrim Ohuroh of 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. In 1747 a Sunday- 
school was opened in Ephratah, Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania; which continued for more than thirty 
years. In America also Sunday-schools were re- 
duced to a system and launched on a triumphant 
career from the impulse of Baikes’s success. Their 
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real era in the United States dates from the year 
1790, when a Methodist Conference formally re- 
solved on establishing Sunday-schools for the poor 
children of white and black people. Various denom- 
inations entered into this movement and the work 
rapidly spread, taking on peculiar characteristics 
that have made the Sunday-school an Institution 
of wonderful importance and power in the New 
World. 

Bev. T. Wells, of Glasgow, said that the Sunday- 
school is the chief ornament and bulwark of Ameri- 
can Christianity. Mr. Wells writes of the Sunday- 
schools; “Among the teachers, too, you will find 
many gentlemen and ladies of the highest social 
position, and who are far advanced in life. Many 
laymen (Mr. Pardee seems to be one of them) make 
Sabbath-school teaching the chosen work of their 
life, devoting themselves to it as a sacred science, 
worthy of all the patient thought and loving labour 
they can lavish upon it. Their love for the work is 
fruitful of expedients for surrounding it with attrac- 
tions both for the teachers and scholars. 

The Sunday-school enterprise began comparative- 
ly late in Continental Europe. The first Sunday- 
school in France was opened in 1816, in Bordeaux 
by a young minister of the Eeformed Church, named 
Martin. In 1819 a Methodist Sunday-school was 
organized in Normandy. In 1822, Pastor F. Monod 
organized the first Sunday-school in Paris. The 
Sunday-school union of France was formed in 1862, 
in which the leading Protestant denominations of 
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tiie country, Independents, Baptists, Methodists, 
Lutherans and Refornaed Church, work in harmony. 
The Sunday-school in Prance has never taken on a 
popular form as in England and America. The 
work has been carried on with difficulty and largely 
in the homes and families of the people. 

We have not space to trace tlio checkered and 
comparatively feeble course of Sunday-schools in 
other continental countries. By the efforts of Dr. 
Wiehern and Members of the Inner Mission, they 
first spread in Germany and the Scandinavian 
countries. More recently the Methodists have 
pushed them in these countries. In Italy, claimed 
as the original home of the Sunday-school Institu- 
tion, there are at present only about 160 Sunday- 
schools. 

As might be inferred, Sunday-schools followed 
in the lines of Missionary enterprise all over the 
wwld. The humble note sounded in the Gloucester 
Journal a hundred years ago, has rallied a Sunday- 
school army in all the world, of 1,4;60,881 teachers, 
and 12,B40,316 scholars. There will soon be four- 
teen millions in the Sunday-schools. 

It is interesting and profitable to note the ex- 
periences and developments, through which this 
grand result has been reached. The introduction 
of unpaid teachers gave- a new and mighty impulse 
to the movement. At first Baikes paid his teachers 
one shilling for the Sunday’s work. This in the end, 
involved heavy expense, and led, often, to schools 
being closed. Had this custom continued, the 
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Sunday-scbool teachers of England alone, would 
cost to-day £1,800,000 sterling, annually. 

The change to unpaid teachers took place in the 
United States about 1809. It is difficult to ascertain 
to whom the honor of this step is due, but it lifted 
an incubus from the Sunday-school enterprise, and 
by rallying persons of greater piety, devotodness, 
and enthusiasm, it improved the tone and jpower of 
the entire movement. 

Another marked stage of development was reached, 
when the Sunday-school became more strictly a 
religious school. The original purpose of Raikes’s 
schools was secular teaching effected on Sunday, be- 
cause poor children were then available. We have 
seen how Dr. Kennedy gathered boys and girls to- 
gether to teach them singing as a diversion from 
Sabbath desecration. To the singing he added 
Bible instruction as an after-thought. In time, the 
Sunday-school became everywhere a place for purely 
religious instruction, where every plan and aim is to 
impart Bible truth. 

The next triumph was the thought of union and 
general co-operation. This brought needed unity, 
and organization, and strength. The first Sunday- 
school Society was founded September 7th, 1785; 
by William Fox, Esq., a deacon of the Baptist 
Church in London. Fox was deeply interested in the 
education of the poor, and seeing in the Sunday- 
school enterprise a means for the pi'omotiqn of this 
object, he succeeded in forming what \yas called a 
'' Society for the establishment and support of 
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Sonday-scbools throughout the kingdom of Great 
Britain,” This was an uplift in the Sunday-school 
movement. Other Societies and Unions soon sprang 
from Box’s idea. The London Sunday-school Union 
was formed at Surrey Chapel school room.s, on the 
13th of July, 1803. At first it was intended as a 
meeting for the mutual support of Sunday-school 
teachers and workers, and, to promote the extension 
of Sunday-scliools, and in time it has grown to be a 
wonderful agency in advancing the interests of the 
Sunday-School by promoting infant schools, sim- 
plifying methods of instruction, securing cheap 
Bibles, establishing principles of uniform lessons, 
forming Sunday-school libraries, and founding peri- 
odicals for the work. The Hiberian Sunday-school 
Society was founded in 1809, the New York 
Sunday-school Union in 1816, the American Sunday- 
school Union in 1824, the Sunday-school Union of 
Prance in 1852, and. thus the mighty Sunday-school 
army went on organizing under this new idea, until 
national and international Conventions and Con- 
gresses have become a common thing. There are 
many denominational Sunday-school Unions. In 
the United States, Sunday-schools of many States 
are separately organized into State and even County 
Unions. This organization and co-operation in the 
Churches, and among different Churches, has made 
the Sunday-school enterprise the most powerful and 
far-reaching movement of modern times. 

In studying the gradual evolution of the Sunday- 
school system, we may note how the idea of infant 
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classes came in, somewhat late, and gave wonderful 
expansion to the sphere of Sunday-schools. Al- 
though the idea of infant day-school training had 
been suggested by Emmanuel de Fcllenberg and 
others, it is claimed that' Eobert Owen of Scotland 
was the first to show its practicability. His school 
was established in 1816. Charles Eead, M. P., says 
that America was the first to connect infant training 
with the Sunday-school. The idea spread until the 
infant class has become a most interesting part of 
the Sunday-school. 

If the honor of suggesting infant training belongs 
to England, the further development of the Sunday- 
school idea as a school for the entire family and 
Church, belongs to America. Originally the custom 
was to dismiss the pupils from the Sunday-schools 
at 14 or 16 years of age. About the year 1826 
American teachers began to discuss the question of 
forming Bible classes and retaining adults iu the 
Sunday-school. With this thought came another 
grand triumph in the further development of the 
Sunday-school scheme. "The Sunday-school is for 
all. In it the infant may be trained, and the aged 
may still study the Word of God. The application 
of this idea is general in America, but partial in 
England. 

The latest development of the Sunday-school, is 
the scheme of uniform lessons, which has grown up 
from small beginnings into, fi^rst a denominational, 
then interdenominational and national, andfinally in- 
ternational system of uniform lessons for the Sunday- 
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schools of all lands. The adoption of the uniform 
lesson system on a national and international scale;, 
perhaps marks the greatest epoch bo far in the 
histoiy of Sunday-schools. Uniform lessons had 
come into use to some extent in several denomina- 
tions, both in England and America, but in the 
latter country first, the idea expanded into a nation- 
al, and finally into an international scheme. The 
National Sunday-school Convention, held at India- 
napolis in America, April 1872, formally adopted 
the plan of the National uniform lesson. Two 
members of the Committee that formed the seven 
years* series course of uniform lessons, were from 
Canada, and thus it became really international. 
The international idea was further developed by the 
visit of Dr. 'Vincent, one of the leading Sunday- 
school workers of the United States, to England in 
the June following the adoption of this series in 
America. Some of the principal Sunday-school 
men of Great Britain evinced the heartiest interest 
in the project. In June, 1878, an international 
Convention met at Atlanta in the United States, and 
a joint Convention of American and English, 
members of many denominations, prepared the 
Jesson series for seven year§, now being used in 
Sunday-schools throughout the world. At this 
Convention, Eev. Warren Bandolph, D.D., of the 
Baptist Church, said : — Missionaries have come to 
me, and taken a place at my table, to talk over the 
work that they have been doing in distant lands. 
Naturally, the Sunday-school lesson work has come 
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up prominently in such talks. And more than once 
these missionaries have said to me something like 
this : ‘ You living here in America, surrounded by 
your brethren, in the midst of associations and 
memoiies and encouragements to prosecute your 
work, can have no idea what help we get from the use 
of these International Lessons. In the face of the 
masses of heathenism, solitary and almost alone, a 
little handful of people, it is such a comfort to ris to 
take these lessons, and feel that, though we be few 
and feeble there, we are part of a great host scattered 
all over the world, with our Christian brethren, 
studying the same lessons, learning the same texts, 
hearing God's voice speaking to them the same things 
that He has been pleased to speak to us in our 
loneliness and desolation.’ We have done something 
this way to give cups of cold water to the disciples 
of Christ whose hearts many times are weary, whose 
lips many times are thirsty,” 

Of this system it has been said, that “ since the 
introduction of the International Lessons the Sun- 
day-school has become the greatest Theological 
Seminary in Christendom.” It has been estimated 
that these lessons are studied every Sunday by 
something like 6,000,000 persons. 



II. 


§he 3unthii|-scIiool ns n Ofhrlstinn 
Jnstitiiiinn. 

Awl establish thou the work of oxi,r hands upon 
w,”— Ps. xc. 17. 

The development and general establishment of 
the Sunday-school idea marks a notable era in the 
history of the Church. So marked is this era by 
the ideas and effects it has produced that the estab- 
lishment of the Sunday-school may well take rank 
from the results it has produced, with such inven- 
tions as the art of printing and of the mariner’s 
compass and the discovery of the power and utility 
of steam. It has been said that Baikes was more 
properly the fnder of the Sunday-school than its 
founder. Almost all great inventions and discoveries 
are anticipated by tentative and partial sipplications 
of the idea involved in them. To Baikes will over 
belong the honor of arresting general attention to, 
and pf developing an idea that already existed, intp 
a practical scheme which has become a great power 
in the world. 

We may well “ walk about ” the Sunday-school 
Institution for a short time and view it in various 
aspects till we fully appreciate the scope and avail- 
ability and power of the Sunday-school enterprise, 
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One would think that it had long since fully vindi* 
cated its right to a leading place among the Christian 
agencies of the world. But even at the close of a 
glorious century, of splendid triumphs, one some- 
times hears criticisms that reveal mistaken notions 
as to the place and results of Bimday- schools. To 
some extent these criticisms will he answered in 
this book. 

The development of the Sunday-school in the 
past century is wonderful. At the close of the first 
hundred years of its existence the leading Journals 
of the world have been reviewing its history and 
results, and generally have given it a place among 
the most remarkable movements, and most effective 
enterprises of the age. The Sunday-school was at 
first viewed with suspicion by many, and was oppos- 
ed by leading statesmen, educators and clergymen ; 
but Eaikes lived to see its utility fully vindicated, 
and to know that Sunday-schools were being estab- 
lished by all denominations, wherever the English 
language was spoken. The tide rolled on, and to- 
day the Sunday-school is a world-wide Institution, 
heartily sustained by leading men in every denomi- 
nation and presenting an army of nearly a million 
and a half of teachers and more than twelve and a 
quarter millions of scholars, representing at least 
two hundred thousand schools. 

The international lesson series is studied in many 
languages by perhaps 6,000,000 scholars. Great 
Sunday-school Conventions and Congresses, national 
and international, meet from time to time to pro- 
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mote the interests of this work. Here is something 
to quicken zeal. The Sunday-school worker is 
connected with no doubtful or feeble movement. 

The grand, development of progressive ideas 
brought out by it, is an inspiring study, and stamps 
it as one of the noblest enterprises of this or any 
age. Tirst came the blessed thought of making the 
Sabbath a training day for neglected childhood and 
youth. This was followed by tbe noble idea of 
voluntary unpaid teachers," at which Lord 
Brougham sneered in 1820, when introducing into 
Parliament his plan for the promotion of general 
education. But the enthusiasm of a divine cause 
triumphed, and tens of thousands of teachers 
pressed into the work. Then came the thought of 
Sunday-school Societies, and new ideas of organiza- 
tion seized the minds of men. Splendid harmonies 
of action tuned into concert, and Associations and 
Unions, interdenominational and international, 
sprang into existence. The Sunday-school more 
than anything else in modern times has contributed 
to the greater harmony of religious bodies. A 
little child " has led them, and “ out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings” God has ‘‘perfected 
praise.” Then came the crowning glorious thought 
of turning the entire Ohristian world on Sunday 
into one vast common Bible School with the same 
lesson of the divine Word. Tbe “uniform inter- 
national lesson ” scheme was a brilliant inspiration, 
and the Sunday-school has done and is doing more 
to revive and deepen the study of the Bible than all 

2 
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other means combined. Dr. Arthur Mitchell claims 
that through Sunday-schools, ^‘the study of the 
Bible has literally been increased a thousandfold.” 
Booksellers inform us that the demand for Bibles 
and commentaries has been wonderfully increased 
by Simday-sehools. A writer on this subject says : 

“ The next generation will certainly know more of doers 
word to teach their children than any generation that 
has preceded it. The international system of lessons has 
Gompolled the publication of the Scriptures everywhere, 
even in the secular prints. Men have to wallc with their 
eyes shut if they do not read it, and they are less than 
wayfaring fools if they do not understand its fundamexital 
teaching. These facts mean two things. The first is, 
that this will crush infidelity. The old practice of being 
too ignorant of the Scriptmes to do any thing but dispute 
them, will come to an end, because there will be no audi- 
ence so ignorant of the Holy Book as to believe and bo 
interested by the unfounded assertions of its tradxieors. 
The second results will be to forever disable or refonu 
Catholicism.” 

These thoughts should arouse our devotion to the 
Sunday-school cause. 

Missionaries in India cannot afford to overlook 
this benefit of Sunday-schools. A Missionary in BaJ- 
putana testifies of the Sunday-school that it has 
the very best influence in training the adults who 
become teachers, to higher knowledge , and deeper 
earnestness in divine things.” A Missionary in 
Oudh writes thus of the effects of the Sunday-school 
on his native Christian teachers ; “ Adults by teach- 
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ing in the Sunday-sehool keep up Bible study- 
Studying and teaching, their own hearts are enlarg- 
ed, and they are thus enabled to grow in grace.” 

There are many special results of the Sunday- 
school, direct and collateral, that mark it in its influ- 
ence as one of the grandest movements of modem 
times. Mr, Watson, long one of the Secretaries of 
the London Sunday-school Union, claims that the 
Eeligioas Tract Society was an outgrowth of the 
Sunday-school. 

“ The extension of education among the peopile thus 
commenced by the establishment of Sunday-schools, and 
aided by the efforts of Lancaster and Bell, led in the prov- 
idence of God to the formation of one of those catholic 
and useful institutions which arose about the commence- 
ment of the present century, and have proved so great 
a blessing. The institution thus referred to was the 
Bcligious Tract Society which, from a humble commence- 
ment, has attained a position of commanding influence. 
In one of its early addresses it is stated that, ‘ thou- 
sands who would have remained grossly Illiterate, having 
through the medium of Sunday-schools, been enabled to 
read, it is an object of growing importance widely to dif- 
fuse such publications as are calculated to make that 
ability an unquestionable privilege.’ In a subsequent 
publication, the committee stated that, ‘ it became neces- 
sary to provide for the exercise of that growing ability 
which children were rapidly acquiring, to lead their 
minds to subjects calculated to please and to purify them, 
and thus endeavour to convert providential advantages 
into spiritual blessings.’” 

The same writer conclusively shows that the^for- 
mation of that grand Institution, the British and 
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foreign Bible Society, was also a result of Sunday- 
schools. “A still more remarkable, extensive and 
enduring event was brought about by the establish- 
ment of these schools, when the capacity of read- 
ing became more general, and a serious impression 
was made on the minds of the young people. 
Bibles were v/anted. The want of Bible.s for the 
Sunday-scholars of Wales, induced the formation of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, which has 
circulated 70 millions of copies of the sacred volume 
in whole or in part.” 

The marked effect of the Sunday-school on secu- 
lar education is another splendid chapter in its his- 
tory. Withoujf doubt, an increased and energetic 
attention to the general ' education of the people was 
ah outgrowth of Sunday-schools. It is worthy of 
note that the time Just before the inauguration of 
the Sunday-school movement was marked by gross 
ignorance in the masses, and by the neglect of edu- 
cation among the higher classes. Dean Swift said, 

I have heard more than one or two persons of high 
rank declare they could learn nothing more at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge than to drink ale and smoke 
tobacco, wherein I firmly believe them, and could 
have added some hundreds of examples from my 
own observations in one of those universities.”' 
Gibbon, the historian, who studied at Oxford, says 
he was “never once summoned to attend the cere- 
mony of a lecture.” He said that one might with- 
out “^rebuke in the midst of a term make a tour to 
Bath, or a few excursions to London. Lord Eldon 
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wrote, “ In my time (1770) an examination for a de- 
gree at Oxford was a farce.” 

With this state of things among the higher classes, 
one is prepared to understand how great intellectual 
darkness would prevail among the masses. N or is it 
to be wondered at, if even as late as the second 
decade of the present centui-y, a writer in the British 
Review objected to the extension of general educa- 
tion among the poor. Lord Mahon, in his “ History of 
England from 1713 to 1783,” states that, “through- 
out England the education of the labouring classes 
was most grievously neglected, the supineness of 
the clergy of that age being manifest on this point 
as on every other.” He also quotes the testimony 
of Hannah More, who declares that “ on first going 
to the village of Cheddar, near the Cathedral city of 
Wells, we found more than two hundred people in 
the parish, almost all very poor, no gentry, a dozen 
wealthy fanners, hard, brutal and ignorant. We 
saw but one Bible in all the parish, and that was 
used to prop a flower pot.” 

The intellectual and moral change in England 
from 1780 to 1880 has been wonderful, and it is inter- 
esting in this connection to note the opinion of Lord 
Mahon as to the causes which have produced the 
change. Rewrites, “Among the principal means 
which, under providence, tended to a better spirit in 
the coming age, may be ranked the system of Sun- 
day-schools,” and ho quotes the testimony of Adam 
Smith to their value, in these words : “No plan has 
promised to effect a change of manners with equal 
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ease and simplicity since the days of the Apostles.” 
The history of popular education in England shows 
how largely it was stimulated and moulded by the 
Sunday-school movement, Eor a time the Sunday- 
school was the only school for the mass. Efforts for 
general education were soon founded on the Siuiday- 
sohool. In 1785, William Fox, Esq. of London, long 
interested in the elevation of the indigent and ignor- 
ant poor, corresponded with Eohert Eaikes on the 
practicability of teaching the poor on the simple plan 
of the Sunday-school. A Society was formed for the 
purpose the same year. The interest thus stirred up 
on the subject of education brought about the “pop- 
ular day school epoch ” which dates from 1796, when 
Joseph Lancaster began his work of instructing the 
poor. This led to the establishment in 1808 of “the 
Lancastrian Institution for promoting the education 
of the poor,” changed some years afterwards to “The 
British and Foebion School Society.” The Lan- 
castrian schools were established on an unsectarian 
basis. The Bible, “ without note or comment,” was 
the only religious school book used. Many mem- 
bers of the Church of England were not satisfied 
with so little Church influence in the schools, and 
this led to the formation in 1811 of “ The National 
Society for promoting the Bihication of the Poor in the 
Principles of the Bsfahlishhd Ghurch.” The exten- 
sion of education among the masses of the poor 
commenced and stimulated by Sunday-schools thus 
led to the formation of these educational Institu- 
tions. Here is a splendid record of which every 
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Sunday-scliool worker may well be proud. When 
Mr. Brougham brought forward in Parliament his 
measure for better popular education, this led to 
extensive investigations into the state of education 
in the country, and these investigations revealed 
the blessed work done by Sunday-schools, in spite 
of some unfriendly criticism. Unbiased history 
will forever accord a very largo place to the Sunday^ 
school movement in the intellectual awakening of 
the past century. 

In this connection we may just notice the edu- 
cating influence of the Sunday-school through an 
extensive literature developed and scattered widely 
through this enterprise. Books, almost innumerable, 
have been written for the Sunday-school. A great 
number of libraries, large and small, have been 
gathered simply for this Institution, and they are the 
best read libraries in the world, as is testified to by 
the rapidity with which they often are worn out and 
call for renewal. Numerous Sunday-school Journals 
arc published and cireulafied by the million. Then 
think of the pictures and cards and tickets and leaflets 
that fall, a lilessed rain of truth and instruction, 
among the juvenile and adult millions of many lands. 
What a far-reaching educating power is all this ! 

In estimating the worth of the Sunday-school In- 
stitution, we should think of what a field of useful 
labour it opens to all. How to utilize the entire 
power of the Church in the world’s salvation is a 
great problem. It is the will of the Bather that the 
disciples go forth and bear much fruit. Vast resource^ 
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of lay talent lie rusting in the Church through 
not being called out. All, from the youngest to the 
oldest, may find something to learn or do in the Sun- 
day-school. Children are to be gathered and govern- 
ed and taught. Money is- to be raised, appliances 
framed and applied. Nothing nmre effectively makes 
a live Church than a live Sunday-school. All may 
■work, and the contact and friction of juvenile and 
adult minds precludes spiritual monotony and 
stagnation. The remarkable energy and enterprise 
of the American Churches is largely due to the 
enthusiasm of the Sunday-school movement. It has 
been stated that, “It is probable that, in America 
alone, not less than seven hundred thousand of the 
most intelligent and godly •women of the church have 
been added by Sunday-schools to the evangeliising 
force.” 

Here is a point needing special emphasis for 
India. There are hundreds of godly men and -women 
who are often puzzled to know how they may work 
for the Lord in this land. Apparently circumscribed 
a large part of the time by the climate, and all the 
time by unpromising surroundings, many are really 
rusting, and suffering spiritually for want of some- 
thing to do. What a noble field among Christians 
and non-Christians, for such the Sunday-school 
no-w affords ! They may plan for it during the 
week, and work in it on Sunday. 

dust here we may notice the relation of the Sun- 
day-school to the Oh-urch and to the family. We 
are seeking to obtain a true and comprehensive 
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view of this Institution. There has been much ill- 
advised criticism at this point. Some critics have 
cried down the Sunday-school as usurping the place 
of the Church services. Others have imagined that 
in some places it has tended to diminish religious in- 
struction in the family. The Missionary Conference 
at Bangalore elicited some opinions in this direc- 
tion. One speaker said that on his “ return to 
America ” he “ found that the Sunday-school had 
been pushed so much to the front that the Church 
had gone to the rear. In many places the Sunday- 
school is the head and the service is the tail.” 
Another speaker said, “ I fear that even in Scotland, 
while there are more Sunday-schools, there is not 
so much of the regular parental instruction as there 
used to be, and this I consider a declension.” Now 
it would be an unparalleled history, if the Sunday- 
school at no time and in no place, had ever been 
perverted in any degree from its true sphere. Yet it 
may be well doubted if there is large ground for this 
' criticism. It would not ho a hard task to prove 
that Sunday-schools have brought a thousandfold 
more interest to the public service of the Church 
than they have ever detracted from it, and that they 
have greatly enhanced the interest ami success of 
religious instruction in the family. In an essay, 
read by Dr, Arthur Mitchell, before the General 
Presbyterian Council at Philadelphia in 1880, he 
stated that, 

“It has been found that even the most devoted 
and intelligent of Christian parents can leceive in- 
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valuable aid in the instruction of their children from 
the co-operation of suitable teachers, and from 
the stimulus and companionship in study, supplied 
to the children through the Sunday-schools." 

Dr. Tyng said, 

‘‘ I have never seen a Sunday-school that did not de- 
light in bringing all its fruits and gains, and in tho ut- 
most abundance possible, to tho bosom of the Church for 
it.s enlargement, and to the heart of the pastor for his 
comfort. And I know no other relation oir this side than 
affectionate gratitude for all the care and interest they see 
awakened for them. The iSunday-school is worthy of the 
first place in the affections and consideration of every 
Church, The advantages which it repays makes it an 
investment of incalculable worth. In no way can the 
Churches of the Lord so surely rise and shine, so certainly 
extend and prosper, so largely bless and be biassed, as in 
the constant, earnest and faithful cultivation of their 
Sunday-schools. The various portions of tho Lord’s 
house grow and flourish under the influence atid agency 
of this whole work and successive generations show the 
importance and value of the influeno.e in the strength and 
vigour of the result perpetuated. The Chureh reaps tho 
blessing .from tbe school in the enlarged and generous 
action as well as in the intelligent and affectionate sup- 
port of its members thus taught.” 

The aid received in his work by the minister or 
pastor from the Sunday-school is very great. Dr. 
Alexander •wrote of the Sunday-school, “ I know not 
a pastoral duty of higher responsibility than to lend 
your utmost aid and influence to give efficiency and 
a right direction to the Sabbath-school. A mightier 
moral engine has not been set in operation for 
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ID any years. It is like a lever whose force is felt 
over the entire congregation. It affords to the 
faithful pastor greater facilities for the instruction 
of his people than any other agency.” During the 
Sunday-school centennial celebration, this Institu- 
tion was subjected to severe scrutiny in its relation 
to the Church. 

The London Ghwch Timen, the leading organ of 
ritualism made the astounding assertion that Sunday- 
schools have been “well nigh useless to the Church.” 
This statement was promptly refuted by able corres- 
pondents in succeeding issues of this paper, one 
rector claiming that ninety per cent, of his com- 
municants had come from the Sunday-school. 
Bishop Clark held that this result of the Sunday- 
school will be more fully realized in the future. 

“ The Sunday-school is not the Church ; not the 
Chui'ch in part : not a substitute for the Church : nor 
are its labors to be a substitute for any function 
of the Church . But the Sunday-school of the present 
is the germ of the Church of the future.” 

The importance of the Sunday-school, especially 
to the native Church in India, cannot be overestimat- 
ed. In a paper read at the Bangalore Conference by 
the Eev. G, 0, Newport, unmistakable ground was 
taken on this question. The writer claims that, 

“ lu the present state of the Native Church I considei’ 
the Sunday-school to hold a chief position in no way 
inferior to the ordinary means of grace. The Sunday 
preaching is irot so calculated to build up a church as the 
congregational Sunday-school, and if but one service can 
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be held on the Sabbath-day, the formation of the congre- 
gation bodily into Sunday-classes, is the best way to 
instruct, edify and save botli old and young. If this 
method of meeting the wants of the Church has been too 
much underrated and neglected hitherto, it is time to 
retrace our steps and work along the lines where the 
greatest encouragement and the greatest blessing may be 
confidently expected.” 

We may retain the long familiar motto, “the Sun- 
day-school, the nursery of the Church.” As to the 
relation of the Sunday-school, to the family, of 
course it cannot take the place of parental instruction. 
It must be merely supplemental and helpful to it. 
Br. E. W. Hamilton wrote thus on the aid given 
the parent by the Sunday-school : 

“ Education in the Sabbath-school is conducted in a 
more concentrated manner ; a juster economy of time and 
attention is seom’ed; whilst, from its being carried on 
among many associates, the pi’ineiplo of competition is 
awakened ; the best educated youth will profit from its 
discipline ; the most cultivated method of teaching is not 
here misplaced. The Sabbath-school system would carry 
the religious education of our highest families to a pre- 
cision and firmness, which, to speak leniently, it has not 
yet approached.” 

All this is far more applicable to the Mission field. 
This fact was brought out by more than one speaker 
at the Bangalore Conference. It was said, 

“The parents themselves are little more than babes in 
Christian truth and doctrine. What we hare to do is 
to mahe those, who shall in the family give that instruc- 
tion which Mr. Stevenson so wisely told us should be 
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gi\'en within the sacred walls of the homestead. Our en- 
deavour should be to gather the whole of the congregation 
into some kind of Sunday-school, after the regular wor- 
ship is concluded, where catechizing may be practised 
more freely than is practicable in the stated service. 
Wliat we want is to know whether the parents as well as 
the children are uraking that advance in the acquirement 
of Bible truth which we all so much desire.” 

Another speaker said : 

“If in other countries they were first established 
to instruct neglected children, and if in this country 
they are established to instruct Christian families, 
they would naturally assume different characters, es- 
pecially when weremember that the Christian families 
whom we wish to instruct are for the most part un- 
able to read.” The Sunday-school thus is a great 
promoter of family religion, and its utility, especially 
in mission fields, should be beyond question. 

In the light of this brief discussion of the Sunday- 
school as an Institution among the Christian enter- 
prises of the age, we are able to give a correct defini- 
tion of the Sunday-school as now developed, and 
maintained. It is not now a place merely for the 
religious training of poor children, nor is it a substi- 
tute for the regular Church service, nor is it a substi- 
tute for family religion. But it is, The Bible school of 
the Church for all ra7iks and ages, where all may study 
or teach the word of God, adaptable to varying circum- 
stances, and as a Bible school ii may be made eminently 
effective in the mission field. 
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“ Tench all nations '' — Matt, sxviii. 20. 

“ The Sunday-school has altei’ed the whole moral 
tone and raised the spiritual atmosphere of Eng- 
land,” said Sir Thomas Chambers in the Centenary 
year of Sunday-schools. 

What a profound fulfilment of the prediction 
touching Sunday-schools of Dr. Adam Smith the 
philosopher, uttered nearly a hundred years before ! 
“No plan has promised to effect a change of manners 
with equal ease and simplicity since the days of the 
Apostles.” Such statements, indicating the tre- 
mendous import of the Sunday-school movement, 
should fasten conviction in the mind of any doubter 
as to their utility, who may linger, a kind of anachro- 
nism in the second century of Sunday-schools. 

Let us not mistake here. Sunday-schools are not 
a new substitute for the Gospel, but are simply a 
new mode of gospel work. The object of this chap- 
ter is to emphasize this fact, and beget more con- 
fidence and interest in this important agency. 

The very efficient aid rendered to the cause of 
evangelism by the Sunday-school, since its organiza- 
tion, should commend it to every gospel worker. 
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Missionaries, of all workers, skould not be ignorant, 
or in doubt as to the availability of the Sunday*- 
schooL 

The word ISvaugelism here, is used in its widest 
sense of making known the blessed evangel or good 
new's of Salvation from sin to sinful humanity every- 
where. “ Go ye therefore and teach all nations,’ ’ is 
the great commission for the carrying out of which 
the Sunday-school affords peculiar opportunity. 

A. little bit of history will help us to see the place 
of the Sunday-school in evangelism, and to appreci- 
ate the truth of the two quotations placed at the 
beginning of this chapter. Sometimes a croaker, 
with a pessimist tinge in his nature, affects to 
believe or perhaps- has honestly drifted into the 
dismal sentiment, that the moral condition of 
things is worse than it has ever been. Times are 
bad enough to be sure to give every philanthropist 
an abundance of hard work in lifting up humanity ; 
but a comparative glance at only a hundred years, 
covering the history of the Sunday-school, will 
convince any reasonably cheerful mind that a vast 
moral growth has been effected. The part of the 
Sunday-school in this, ’is the deduction of this 
chapter. A writer in the Sunday-school Times 
says, The London Saturday Review, which may 
.fairly be called the newspaper expressing most 
clearly the average opinion of the highest intellect 
of the British metropolis, concludes that the Sun- 
day-school movement has been a very beneficial 
one, and, in support of this position, presents a clear- 
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ly drawn picture of the decayed condition of English 
religion and social morals a hundred years ago.” 

Now what was this “decayed condition” of 
morals a hundred years ago? Of those times a 
writer says : 

“ Comparatively few people could read or write, and 
the lower classes were not only poor, but very ignorant, 
and often very wicked too. 

‘‘ Bull-baiting, cock-fighting, and other cruel sports were 
very common, even on the Sunday. Gambling, swearing, 
drunkenness, and other sins were openly indulged in with- 
out rebuke. The Bible was a scarce and expensive book ; 
and beyond the usual services in places of worship, but 
little w'as done to lead the people to a better course of life, 
or to point them to the only way of salvation. 

“ The children generally were neglected, and on Sundays 
swarmed in the streets of the lowest neighbourhoods, 
clothed in rags, playing, shouting, swearing, and using 
language of the vilest descriiJtion.” 

Green, in his “ Short History of the English 
People,” has the following passage on those de- 
praved times : — 

“ In the higher circles ‘ every one laughs ’ said Montes- 
quieu on his visit to England, ‘if one talks of religion.’ 
Of the promuient statesmen of the time the greater part 
were unbelievers in any form of Christianity, and distin- 
guished for the grossness and immorality of their lives. 
Drunkenness and foul talk were thought no discredit to 
Walpole. A later Prime Minister, the Duke of Orafton, 
wws in the habit of appearing with his mistress at the 
play. Purity and fidelity to the marriage vow were sneer- 
ed out of fashion ; and Lord Chesterfield, in his letters 
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to his son, instructs hhn in the art of seduction as part 
of a polite education. At the other end of the social 
scale lay the masses of the poor. They were ignorant 
and brutal to a degree which it is hard to conceive.” 

!rhe state of Society in America differed, but little 
from that of England. 

But a mighty moral force, was organizing under 
the guidance of a loving hea'rt in G-loueester, de- 
signed to effect ^as Adam Smith said " a change of 
manners ” through the entire fabric of society, We 
have seen how the Sunday-school movement spread. 
Any healing applied at the fountain-head of human- 
ity, childhood, in the nature of things was destined 
to work great results, W''e have seen how the 
Sunday-school movement resulted in the forma- 
tion of the Bible and Tract Society enterprise, and 
how it affected the education of the masses. All 
this was a mighty aid to evangelism in an age 
of moral decay. "We have ample testimony from 
competent students of this movement to the bkiss- 
ed effects of Sunday-schools everywhere. C’ioi’gy- 
inen, statesmen, and eminent writers have testi- 
fied to tlie wonderful change wrought by the 
Sunday-school in places that had seemed like pan- 
demonium. Streets were no longer unhappy scenes 
of riot and disorder. Children became clean and 
tidy, and vile language was banished. Parents 
caught the better spirit. ” A little child ” led them. 

Eaikes replied thus to Colonel Townley who had 
written, him to learn more of the Sunday-school 
enterprise : 
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“ The numbers who have learned to read, and say their 
Catechism are so great that I am astonished at it. Upon 
the Sunday afternoon the mistresses take their scholars 
to Chureh— a place into which neither they nor their 
ancestors ever entered, with a view to the glory of God, 
But what is more extraordinary, within this month those 
little ragamuffins have in great numbers taken it into 
their lieads to frequent the early morning prayers which 
are held every morning at the Cathedral.” 

When Lord Brougham was nfaking efforts in 
Parliament for the promotion of the general educa- 
tion of the people, a Committee of the House of 
Commons made special enquiries into the results of 
the Sunday-school movement. Marked testimony 
was elicited indicating the worth of the Sunday- 
school as an evangelistic agency. 

Mr. William Hale testified to their influence in 
the district of Spitalfields thus : “ There has been 
a great alteration in the moral condition of Spitai- 
fields since their establishment. The character of 
the poor of Spitalfields is very diflerent from what 
it was thirty or forty years ago. You never hear of 
any attempt to riot there." The great moral 
power of the Sunday-school was fully demonstrated 
in less than a score of years from the time of its 
establishment. On this point Dr, Hart writes, “ No 
conviction is more assured, in the minds of those 
who have had opportunities of observation than that 
the Sabbath school is one of the most powerful and 
efficient means of promoting morality. Whatever 
promotes good morals, by the same ratio lessens 
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crime, ami by consequence lessens taxation, pau- 
perism, vagrancy, and all the long train of social 
and political evils which are the prolific progeny of 
crime. These truths are now considered self-evident- 
But there has been a further discovery. There is 
no agency like the Sabbath-school for restoring to 
decency and purity those depraved neighbourhoods 
that have sunk apparently below the reach of 
redemption.” 

Dr. Tyng bears this testimony to the great valiui 
of the Sunday-school as a moral power in the XJnitod ' 
States : 

“The actual results of Sunday-school work in the 
com*se of its past history should be a subject of study and 
earnest consideration. I cannot doubt that its influence 
in arresting the power of imported evil, and resulting 
propagation of crime, in our country, has been a chief 
element in the peace of the nation, and a power whoso 
extent it would be impossible for us to trace completely. 
The torreiit of youthful debasement and immorality, oi 
cultivated ignorance and infidelity, which has poured 
in upon us for these many years, has found no agent of 
resistance or removal equal to this. Millions of children 
of the poor would have grown to maturity in hopeless 
depravity, during the last twenty-five years of heavy 
immigration of the toiling populatioii upoii our scattered 
people, but for the blessed efforts of our Sunday-schools, 
A gracious Providence has appeared to prepare our great 
religious institutions, all of which find their best and most 
effective contact with the people through the Sunday- 
school, as a special depository of the Divine agency and 
power for the safety and welfare of our hmd at this very 
time.” 
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Opinions of eminent men like these justify the state- 
ment of Chief Justice Marshal, that Sunday-schools 
are devoted to the protection of national and indi- 
vidual happiness, and of Sir Charles Eeed, M.P., 
that ‘‘ The Sunday-school has a strong claim on the 
State, not on State support but on the sympathy of 
a]l good citizens. In the presence of magistrates 
and legislators I feel free to say that in England it 
is held to be among the chief forces for good in 
moulding and fashioning omr social condition.” The 
power of the Sunday-school in blessing childhood 
was early manifested in a most remarkable way. 
“ Two years after the establishment of Sunday- 
schools in Wales hy Mr. Charles, a remarkable 
awakening as to religion took place, especially at 
Bala and its neighbourhood, which was instrument- 
ally owing, in a great measure, according to all 
appearances, to these schools. In a letter, dated 
September, 1791, Mr. Charles says : ‘ Here at Bala, 
we have had, a great, powerful, and glorious out-’ 
pouring of the Spirit on the people in general, es- 
pecially on children and young . people. Little 
childi’en, horn six to twelve years of age, arc affect- 
ed. astonished, and overpowered.* *”•’ 

Well did the Bai'l of Shaftesbury, at the oenteninal 
celebration of the origin of the Sunda)'- school, urge 
“ and, as we are celebrating their centenary, insti- 
tute more and more Sunday-schools in wdiich the 
true, distinctive, and dogmatic principles of Chris- 

* “ The first Fifty years of the Sauday -school ” By W. H. 
■Watson. 
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tianity may be inculcated upon the minds and hearts 
of the children.” 

The secret of the power of the Bmiday-school as 
a wonderful agency in evangelism, is not far to seek. 
The single fact that it lays hold of childhood ex- 
plains its potency in moulding humanity. “ Baby 
is king.” The charm of childhood and the affection 
felt for children, even by depraved parents, become 
channels of mighty influence throngh the Sunday- 
school. Young hearts, receptive and susceptible, 
become the vehicles of precious grace, -from the 
school to ten thousand homes. This is well illus- 
trated by an incident. . 

“A few years ago, there lived in a city in Scotland 
a man who was notorious for his wickedness. He 
seldom opened his mouth without littering an oath 
and using the vilest language. 

He associated with the worst of characters, was 
constantly drunk, frequently beat his poor wife and 
children, and. was the terror of the neighbourhood 
in which he lived. 

Late one Saturday night he returned to his miser- 
able room, mad drunk, and, after fighting and 
swearing and creating a terrible disturbance, sank 
down upon his wretched bed and slexit. 

He woke about eleven o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing, and called for more drinic, with furious oaths. 
His wife, fearing his ill treatment, dared not answer; 
but his little girl went u|pi to him timidlj?, and said, 

‘ We haven’t any money, father, and nothing in the 
house for dinner’; and with her mind full of a little 
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liymn she had learnt at the Sunday-school, added, 
‘May I sing to you, father?’ ‘Yes,’ he replied, 
‘ you may sing if you like ; but I want more drink.’ 
With a quivering voice, growing stronger and 
sweeter as she proceeded, she sang : 

‘ I am .so glad that our Father in heaven 
Tells of His love in the Book Ha has given ; 
Wonderful things in the Bible I .see ; 

This is the dearest — ^that Jesus loves me. 

I am so glad that Jesus loves me, 

Jesus loves me, even me.’ 

When she had finished the hymn, ‘ That is very 
pretty,’ he said ; ‘ you may sing it again.’ 

As she sang, the scalding tears began to trickle 
down his cheeks ; he buried his face in his hands, 
and, at its close, he criod, * 0 Jenny, do you think 
that Josus loves me? — a wu’etch such as 1 am. 
Will He love even me ? ’ and presently he sank 
upon his knees, and, for the first time in his life, 
prayed for mercy. 

The prayer was heard. That man became a 
humble, earnest Christian, and often, in after years, 
blessed Cod that his little Jenny had been a Sunday- 
scholar.” 

Thus multitudes unnumbered who never entered 
the Sunday-.schooi have shared in its bles.sed in- 
fluence. 

Another source of power to the Sunday-school is 
in the fact that it effects a widespread acquaintance 
with Bible truth. This emiwntly is its great mission. 
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** The entrance of thy word giveth life.” The Bible 
is a wonderful evangelizer. The Sunday-school 
gave a much needed Impulse to education among the 
masses. This created a demand for Bibles which 
produced the Bible Society. With cheap Bibles 
everywhere and tens of thousands of Sunday- 
schools in which saving truths were taught to old 
and young every Sabbath, a revival of religion and 
improvement in morals might have been anticipa- 
ted. The great power of the Sunday-school lies in 
tho fact that it is a Bible school. Multitudes of 
children learn blessed truths here that they never 
could learn in their homes, truths carried to these 
homes to enlighten and save many not other- 
wise reached. Is it not a wonderful thought that 
at the present time the Sunday-school calls nearly 
14,000,000 souls to the study of the Bible every 
Sabbath ; and that some 6,000,000 of these study the 
same lesson! What an agency for the spread of 
light and purity is this ! Whatever minor objections 
may be raised against the Sunday-school, the fact 
just stated should enlist the hearty co-operation of 
every friend of evangelism for this agency. 

The Sunday-school is a great evangelizer because 
it secures the co-operation of a vast lay army. The 
great problem in the salvation of the nations is to 
draw out the working pfjwer of the Church. 
Millions of men and women there are who add 
nothing to the efficiency of the Church. Their 
talents are buried, they stand idle. What a sphere 
the Sunday-school opens to them, and what possi- 
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bilities of sanctified effort it presents. Is it to be 
wondered at that when the Sunday-school rallied 
multitudes of men and women to a work that 
angels might covet, a better moral atmosphere 
began to pervade society ? 

Dr, Arthur Mitchell gave the following testimony 
on this point before the Pan-presbyterian Council 
at Philadelphia : 

“ It may be stated generally that Sunday-schools have 
been advanced because of the evident approval and ble.ss- 
ing of God which has attended them. It has been seen 
and felt that they began at the right end, that they dealt 
with the most hopeful class, the young. Parents have 
been greatly aided. The preaching of the gospel has had 
I>repared for it a favorable soil. Bevivals have been 
made more durable in their fruits, and the Churches have 
received into their coanmunion thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of their most intelligent and steadfast 
members,” 

In estimating tlie importance of the Sunday-school 
as an agency in India and in general Mission work 
here, its relation to the important period of child- 
hood, its relation to the diffusion of Bible truth, 
and its availability as a sphere for lay development 
and co-operation in building up the Church and 
spreading the truth, should be kept in view. Two 
lines of thought may be kept ])efore us. The Sun- 
day-school is a grand evangelistic agency both for 
spreading and deepening Gospel truth in the Church 
and also for extending the same saving truth be- 
yond the pale of the Church. 
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Observe how this is done as testified by workers 
among both Europeans and Natives in India. The 
Sunday “.school educates and moulds childhood. A 
Missionary writes, “ The boys learn of Christ, com- 
mitting to memory our hymns, and speak of the 
former and sing the latter at home and on the 
streets. The message thus delivered may be more 
powerful than a bazaar Sermon.” 

A missionary who is making the Sunday-school, 
tell powerfully in his work writes thus : The 
children unconsciously grow into Christians although 
unbaptized and still within the pale of Hinduism. 
They believe the Christian religion, comprehend 
its doctrines and spirit, and die in the conscious 
hope of a Christian resurrection. There are 
fifteen hundred Sunday-school scholars in the 
city of Lucknow, and ten thousand in the North- 
West Provinces who sing the praises of Christ 
our Eedoemei' with greater love, and enthusiasm 
than they do the eulogies of their own corrupt 
gods,” 

There is every reason to believe that some of 
these Sunday-school children die trusting in the 
Saviour of whom they have learned. A missionary 
writes : “ One of the thousand Native children of 
our Lucknow Sunday-school, a Muhammadan lad 
twelve years old, was seized with the smallpox 
and brought to his death-bed. Luring the last two 
days of his life, although very weak on account of 
his long illness, he was constantly engaged in sing- 
ing the hymns which he had learned in the Sabbath- 
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school. He continued thus to the hour of his 
-death ; and, after making kind inquiries about his 
Sunday-school superintendent and teacher, he fell 
asleep singing of Jesus.” 

The Sunday-school carries the gospel to parents 
and adults thi’ough the children. Eev. Thomas 
Evans, of the Baptist Mission, Monghyr, says that 

The children of the non-Ohristian Sunday-schools, 
very often teach their heathen parents at home 
what they learn in the Sunday-school : thus the 
work of evangelization is carried on through these 
children.” 

Eev. J. Eordyee, whose work was largely 
confined to Europeans in India, writes, “ Some 
children come to Church evidently as a result of 
being led to the Sunday-school. Some oai'eless 
parents also have been brought in from, the kind- 
ness shown to their children.” A Native Mission- 
ary in Oudh also testifies to this fact thus : 
^ ‘ By means of good religious education which is 
given to the children, we cause their parents to 
come to the service .in the Church to listen to 
the word of God." In some instances, attempts 
at Sunday-schools among the Natives do stir up 
and repel the parents, but they more frequently 
attract from the kindness in many ways shown to the 
children. On this point Eov. W. Shoolbrod, d.d., 
of Eajputana, wnites : “ These Sunday-schools 
widen the area of our work, and that among the 
most hopeful part of the population. I am not 
aware that they to any appreciable extent frighten 
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the Natives or make the aduit population more 
shy of attending our baaaar preaching or other 
services.” 

The Sunday-school blesses the Christian homes 
and builds up the Church in India in grace and in 
numbers. A missionary in Burmah writes : “In 
tlie absence of enlightened Christian parents, and 
thoroughly Christian homes, it is of even greater 
importance in India and Burmah than it is in 
Amei'ica and England.” 

The Sunday-school, no less in India than in other 
countries, is to be the feeder, that is the ‘'nursery 
of the Church” in the sense of a place -where the 
young plants or trees are trained and developed for 
transplanting into the Church. * 

A rector writing for the Lmidon GMrcJi Times in 
defence of the Sunday-school, declares that ninety 
per cent, of his communicants are or have been, 
members of the Sunday-school. A Missionary of 
the American Board in Bombay writes, “ Most of 
those who are gathered into the Church, especially 
from among the young, have previou.sly been con- 
nected with the Sunday-school. This is om of the 
means by which they are brought to asa-viiig know- 
ledge of the truth.” 

Eev. J. J. Lucas of Eutehgarh writes, “A large 
proportion of our Christians have come from the 
Sabbath-sohool.” Where Sunday-schools have 
been kept up for 'some time, similar testimony is 
given. This agency as a means of spreading a 
knowledge of Bible truth and deepening impressions 
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gained therefrom, naturally leads to this result. 
The testimony of Rev. J. S. Chandler of the Ameri- 
can Board that “ the effect of the Sunday-school is 
to spread a knowledge of the Bible more effectually 
than by almost any other agency ” might be given 
by many missionaries. 

In estimating the aid of the Sunday-school to 
evangelism in India, its great helpfulness in devel~ 
oping and training a lay agency should be kept 
well in view. In the chapter on the Sunday-school 
as a Christian Institution, we have seen the immense 
value of the Sunday-school in calling out the lay 
power of the Church. Anything that develops this 
power in the Church in India hastens by so much the 
shlvation of these millions. India must he saved by 
an indigenous, live^ working Church. All missionaries 
may hail the Sunday-school as perhaps the best 
possible single agency for developing the Native or 
even European Church in India. We may call up 
witnesses to this vital fact from all parts of India, 
both from the Native and from European work. 
A missionary of the American Board writes, “ We 
value this vrork most highly for we can utilize all 
our Native Christians for the work, both young and 
old, male and female. They can do this kind of 
work well, and are wonderfully developed by it.'’ 
Another member of the same mission writes of 
the Sunday-school, “There is no more pioniising 
method of work because it elicits the efforts of uon- 
employed Christian people and so develops their 
graces.” 
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A missionary in Oudh writes of the Sunday-school 
that, “ it makes the older Christians work and hence 
begets an interest in mission work.” Another 
testifies, “ it opens np a large field of usefulness 
for the members of oui' Native Churches. Able 
men become still more able by taking charge of a 
Sunday-school, among non-Christians.” 

A clergyman, engaged in English work izi South 
India, writes of the Sunday-school, “ It helps adults 
to feel their responsibility. It awakezis in all it 
reaches, an earnest effort to study the Scriptures. 
This is the first and best field in which to grow 
mature Christianity.” 

Such being for the Church the developing and 
training power of the Sunday-school, it follows that 
it is one of the best possible agencies available for 
evangelism in India. The Sunday-school more 
than any thing else will mojke the Native Church 
‘‘ terrible zrs an army with banners,” against pagan- 
ism and Islam. 

Let us gather up in a glance what has been pre- 
sented on this phase of the Sunday-school, 

1 . It is a notable fact of hi.story that with the 

inauguration of the Sunday-school, began 
a wonderful revival of mozul life in the 
countries reached by it. 

2. The fact that the Sunday-school lays hold 

on childhood is a chief cause of its 
evangelistic power. 
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3. The Sunday-school is au evangelizier be- 

cause o£ its spreacling and deepening a 
knowledge of Bible truths. 

4. The Sunday-school is an effective evaugel- 

izex because it secures the co-operation 
of a vast lay aniiy. 

!j. The Sunday-school greatly recruits the 
Church in numbers and develops in it 
knowledge and grace and aggressive 
power. 



IV. 


^mulatT-fdiool and ihiltlltoocL 

“ Out of the ■moutJi of bahes and mclclings hast thou 
ordained strength.^” — Ps. viii. 2. 

Douglas Jebbold said, “she that rocks the cradle 
rales the world.” Geikie, in his Life of Christ, 
quotes Lord Brougham as saying that “ the child 
learns more in the first three or four years than in 
all after life.” The supreme importance of child- 
hood is now a recognized fact, and yet a general 
and systematic acceptance of this fact does not date 
beyond a half centmy. So remarkable is this that 
an astute writer says that men of genius like 
Pestalozzi, Froebel and others, “ discovered child- 
hood” It was well said by Eev. W. P. Crafts, 
“ the paintings and sculptures of Michael Angelo’s 
day, tell us of an age of refined and cultured leisure 
in history. The chromos, by which the works of 
the masters are now multiplied by the hundred 
thousand, wdll, perhaps, bo the tradesmark of our 
age in this line, indicating the reign of machinery 
and haste. But the deepest and most striking 
tradesmark of our age is the recognition of the 
importance of childhood.” In turning the subject 
of Sunday-schools abont in various lights, let us 
study it in this connection also. If the reader 
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rises from the perusal of this book fully won to the 
Sunday-school cause in principle, and aided in 
practical equipment for a hearty and earnest con- 
secration to this work, a valuable service will be 
rendered by the.se pages to the cause of India’s 
salvation. 

An eloquent divine, Kev. Dr. Storrs said, “ When 
I think of the promise of a millennium in our own 
time, in our own civilization, my thought rests and 
fastens upon the promise, ‘ A little child shall lead 
them.’ ” 

The child is led and then leads. There is more 
hope for the future of our race in this recognition of 
the profound importance of the child-period, and of 
the availability of childhood for making effective and 
lasting impressions, than in all other merely human 
theories and ideas combined. The child truly is 

“ A new-born germ from which may spring an 
angel.” 

The supreme possibility is there, hence the infinite 
importance of the first moulding touches. How 
freighted with meaning too are the words of Ruskin : 

“ The human soul in youth is not a machine, of which 
you can polish the cogs with any kelp or briok-du.st near 
at hand, and having got it into working order and good, 
empty and oiled seiwiceahlenesa, start your immortal loco- 
motive, at 25 years old or 30, express for the Strait (late, 
on the Narrow Boad. The whole period of youth is one 
essentially of formation, edification, and instruction. I 
use the words with their weight in them — in taking of 
stores, establishment in vital habits, hopes, and faiths. 
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There is not an hour of it but is trembhng with destinies — 
not a moment of which once passed, the appointed work 
can ever be done again, or the neglected blow struck on 
the cold iron, Take yoxir vase of Venice glass out of the 
furnace and strew chaJffover it in its transparent heat, and 
recover that to its clearness and envied glory when the 
north wind has blown upon it ; but do not think to strew 
chaff over the child fresh from God’s presence, and to 
bring heavenly colours back to him, at least in this world.” 

Of this important period a profoiinder if not more 
appreciative w’riter has said, 

" If we could obtain a distinct and full history of all 
that hath passed in the mind of a child from the begin- 
ning of life and sensation, till it grows up to the use of 
reason,' this would probably give more light into the 
human faculties than all the systems of philosophers 
about them since the beginning of the world.” 

Within the present century a splendid galaxy of 
names are associated with new theories of education, 
especially as, connected with childhood. Pestalojsxi 
and Fellenberg and Frpebel on the continent, Dr. 
Bell and Joseph Lancaster and Eohert Owen in Eng- 
land and Scotlapd, Bronson Alootk and Horace 
Mann in America are names whose lustre time will 
imver dim . Astime develops the tho ught we are dis- 
cussing into its true sublime importance, these names 
will stand in something of the relation of discoverers 
to cJdldhood. Pestalozzi embodied his system in 
two books, “ How Gertrude teaches her Children,” 
and a “Book for Mothers.” It has sometimes 
caused wonder how this eccentric man has exerted 
an influence so powerful on tlie civilized world, ,but 
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the simple fact is that he brought into prominence 
and emphasized certain profound and abiding princi- 
ples in the education of childhood and youth. He 
was seconded by Feilenberg and later by froebel of 
Germany, while the leading principles of the system 
were wrought more or less into the educational 
efforts of the others mentioned aboye. The funda- 
mental ideas insisted on by those men that concern 
ns here are, (a) the great importance of early im- 
pressions ; (b) the use of great kindness and gentle- 
ness in teaching, with but little if any corporal 
punishment; (c) there should be a harmonious 
development of the faculties, t.e., the understanding 
should not be unduly cultivated at the expense of 
the affections and religious sentiments ; (d) Eeligious 
instruction should begin with the mother, and the 
filial feelings of the child should be directed also to- 
ward God. iVoebel’s system is remarkable for the 
special emphasis he placed on the necessity of 
giving wise direction to the child from the eariifest 
infancy, and for his method of mingling amusement 
with instruction so as to keep the child happy while 
learning. The kindergarten system, now in many 
places deservedly popular, is largely due to Froebei. 
Fellenberg laid great stress on early moral training. 
He was in Paris at the MI of Bobespierre, and there 
his early conviction was strengthened that an im- 
proved system of education alone can protect society 
against the horrors that so often accompany social 
and political revolutions. The statement of Sir 
Charles Eeed, M. P., F. S. A,, a noble Sunday-school 
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worker till the day of his death, is in point lust 
here : 

Who will doubt the value of early training, or that 
infancy is the best time for creating good impregsious, 
Wolsey leaves on record his judgment when he says, 

‘ The hope of the whole State rests on this stage of life 
as that of the harvest on the blade of corn’ ; and that pro- 
found thinker, Locke, remarks ‘ the little or almost insen- 
sible iinpr|ssions on our tender infancies have very im- 
portant and lasting consequences, and then it is, as it is 
in the fountains of some rivers, when a gentle application 
of the hand turns the flexible waters into channels that 
make them take quite contrary courses, and by this little 
direction given them at first in the source, they receive 
different tendencies, and arrive at last at very remote and 
distant places.’ ” 

It is an interesting fact, in evidence of the divine 
origin of the Bible, that it recognizes the great im- 
portance o£ childhood, so strangely overlooked in 
other religious books and merely human systems of 
philosophy. It has been said, “ Bead the books of 
India, China, Egypt, Persia, Greece, and Borne and 
you find hardly an indication that there are children 
in existence. Turn to the Bible, and you will find it 
full of child-life and child- teaching." The precepfci 
and the law were to be sedulously taught to the 
children of the Old Testament, and they were to be 
kept familiar with the history of their fathers. In 
the New Testament, Jesus throws a lasting interest 
and charm about childhood by his own loving 
interest in children and by making child-life a type 
of the noblest and grandest Christian manhoods 
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Now in the light of these remarks, we can see the 
great importance of the Sunday-school in relation 
to childhood. While not exclusively the aim of the 
Sunday-school of the present day, yet it has a special 
and peculiar mission to childhood. Some one has 
said that the Sunday-school is the Church of the 
children. Here is something devoted to the train- 
ing of millions of children in Bible knowledge and 
moral life as a specialty. Can there be a more 
vital enterprise before the Church ? It is eminently 
fitting that so important an agency call together 
denominational Councils and grand interdenomi- 
national, national and international Congresses of 
the best representative workers in Christendom. 
These meetings are perfecting still further the 
Sunday-school in fulfilling the spirit of the Old and 
New Testament relating to - children. We have 
noticed how the attention of the* civilized world has 
been arrested, especially in the present century, to 
the supreme importance of childhood as a period for 
permanent life-determining impressions. It is 
a notable coincidence that the Sunday-school enter- 
prise is contemporaneous with this new estimate of 
childhood. How far these two movements have 
affected each other, it is diflicult to ascertain. 
The Sunday-school affords a happy field for the 
application of fundamental principles of this philo- 
sophj of ohildfiood, now commanding the attention 
of the wisest minds of the age. For a time, infant 
classes were not thought of, but now the Sunday- 
school begins with the youngest. Its training is 
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largely moral and religious. Its methods are 
methods of kindness and gentleness. It seeks by 
pictures and song and pleasant talk and timely 
festivity, to provide happiness with instruction. 
The moulding power of the Sunday-school cannot 
be estimated. The remarkable effects of the 
Sunday-school in shaping and affecting child-life 
was testified to, in the most emphatic manner, 
soon after its establishment : 

“ Ml*. Church, a considerable manufacturer of flax and 
hemp, was asked by Mr, Kaikes, if he perceived any 
difference in the poor children he employed. * Sir,’ said 
he, ‘ the change could not have been more extraordinary 
in my opinion, had they been transformed from the shape 
of wolves and tigers to that of men. In temper, disposi- 
tion and manners, they could hardly be said to differ from 
the brute creation, but since the establishment of Sunday- 
schools they have seemed anxious to show that they are 
not the ignorant illiterate creatures they were before. 
They are anxious to gain the favour and good opinion of 
those who kindly instruct and admonish them. They 
are also become more tractable and obedient and less 
quarrelsome and revengeful.” ••• 

Innumerable facts like this are matter of history 
in the past century. Testimony is sometimes borne 
by Hindus and Mohammedans to the good moral 
effects of Sunday-schools in India. A lady mis- 
sionary records in her report, how a woman said to 
her in the zenana, “ My little girl has become so 
much better behaved since she became a pupil in 


Fifty Years of the Sunday-school j ” Watson., 
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the Mission school.” Another writes “one nice 
little girl in Kanhais school died with cholera ; she 
had received a New Testament some months before, 
and everywhere she went she carried her Testa- 
ment. Just before she died she told her father, 
who is a clerk in the Engineer’s Office, that she did 
not believe in idols but trusted in Jesus to save her. 
Her father told me ail about it afterwards, vrith the 
big tears rolling down his cheeks.” 

The objection of Thewald is not often heard now, 
that it is unfair to influence the mind of a child 
before it has come to years of discretion, when it 
non Id choose for itself. The reply of Coleridge is 
quite to the point : “I showed him my garden and 
told him it was my botanic garden. ‘ How so,’ said 
he, ‘ it is covered with weeds.’ Oh I replied, that is 
because it has not come to its age of discretion and 
choice. The weeds, you see, have taken the liberty 
to grow, and I thought it unfair in me to prej udioe 
the soil in favour of roses and strawberries.” A 
lady once told Archbishop Sharpe that she would 
not give religious instruction to her children until 
they came to years of intelligent choice. The 
Prelate replied, “ Madam, if yon do not teach them, 
the devil will.” If Satan and wicked men and evil 
agencies would stand aside till the child had come 
to years of discretion, good men might await the 
age of intelligent power of choice. But their delay 
would be the hour of the powers of darkness. 

“ Tice qtiiekly springs unless we goodness sow ; 

The rankest weeds in richest gardens grow.” 
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But a more aiithorilatiTe diotom is, Train up a 
child in the way he should go, and when he is old 
he -will not depart from it.” 

The adaptation of the Sunday-school to reach 
childhood in India, is worthy of special thought by 
Cliristian workers in this land. As a means of 
training the children of the Church, it claims onr 
heartiest acceptance. As an agency for meeting 
childhood on the threshold of existence and pre- 
occupying with Bible truth and moulding the im- 
pressible minds and hearts of the millions of non- 
Christian children, it stands without a rival. There 
is really no other method of reaching childhood in 
an effective systematic way. All missionaries come 
to realize how impenetrable and insensible, as a 
rule, the dense adult mass has become. Childhood 
is dawning on us as our chief hope — childhood the 
peculiar sphere of the Sunday-school. Eev. W. 
Shoolbred, D.n., of Eajputana writes ; “ The young 
present a much more hopeful field for Christian 
effort than the gi'own-up. True at home, this is 
especially true in India, where superstition grows 
and hardens with the growth, and idolatry rivets its 
chains around the adult mind. ‘ Learn young, learn 
fair,’ has special force in India, and by the lessons 
lovingly given in the Sunday-school the idolatrous 
teachings of the zenana may be mot, and in some 
measure counteracted.” 

Bev. J. E. Scott, Ph. D., writes 

‘‘ When the brave Spartans were commaiided to deliver 
up fifty children as hostages, they refused and gave fifty 
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adultri instead, considering the children of greater promiBe 
to the State. But the children of India are delivered up 
to us. Manhood and old age, hardened by Paganism and 
Islam, are almost past our influence, but childhood and 
youth reach out their young hands to us to be guided and 
directed as we choose. Childhood is the hope of our work. 
The next generation of fathers and mothers, developed 
under the irresistible influence of the Sunday-school, will 
kno%v more of Christ than of Ivi'isima, and more of our 
Eecleemer than of Earn.” 

Eev. E. Hoskins, Ph. D,, then of Budaon, Eohil- 
kund, who had succeeded in establishing 34 Sunday- 
schools in a city of 30,000 inhabitants, and most of 
them among non-Ohristiarfs, and not connected with 
day schools, gives it as his opinion that “ This is the 
most encouraging form of work we engage in. We 
are xjreparing the community for the reception of 
God’s truth. The youthful mind is pliable as wax, 
and we alone give systematic instruction to the 
youth. This field is left to us for cultivation, none 
others will enter in.” 

A worker in South India writes of the Sunday- 
school : “ It is strong to woo the affections ajid 
sentiments in favor of Christianity, when the senti- 
ments of mature mind.s can be won only with great 
difficulty. The mind occupied for Christianity is 
strongly fortified against Heathenism and Moham- 
medanism. It is important that we teach the young 
well, because God bids us do it.” 

A missionary in Burmah gives the remarkable 
opinion on the power of the Sunday-school over 
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childhood, that in one or two generations the mass 
of heathen children could be elevated by the Sun- 
day-school to the condition of ordinary childhood in 
Christian countries. It is an interesting fact, iJlus- 
trated by many instances where Sunday-sohoolB 
among non -Christian children have boon kept up, 
that tliey are in sentiment and fooling moi'o like 
Christians than Heathen or Moslem oliildren . Maity 
such children have learned to pray to tho true Clod 
and also to sing Christian hymns with as much in- 
telligence and zest as the mass of children in 
ordinary Sunday-schools in Christian land.s ; and 
we may note here that the objection to teaching the 
Lord’s prayer and Christian hymns to these chil- 
dren, has but little force when the true relation of 
the Divine Dather to humanity, and tho great fact 
of the atonement, are correctly understood. These 
children all “are also his offspring,’ ' and as fully 
and freely redeemed as the children of Ohristhm 
lands. Why forbid tho Lord's songs to his redeem- 
ed? The Lord’s prayer can be adopted by Hindu 
and Moslem without any ounllict with thoir ideas c>f 
God and of worship. Be.side.s, tins mere fact of being 
born in London and Nevv^York, does not chaugo tho 
nature of childhood to somotliing different from 
what it is in India. Tho children of India }ilay 
and cry, joy and sorrow, are noble and naughty, 
just as tho children of Christendom. The accident 
of birth does not change tho relation of the cliild to 
God and to the atonement of his Son. If wo may 
gather the children in from the streets of Londtm 
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and teach them to pray and sing and be good, 
so may we gather in the children of Calcutta. Nor 
does the mere fact of baptism exclusively fit the 
child to sing Christian hymns and pray the Lord’s 
prayer, unless we attach to the rite of baptism the 
fond notion of Eome, The statement then is entirely 
too sweeping that the sacredness of Christian song 
and prayer, is not to be committed to heathen 
children. A consistent application of this idea 
would sweep away tens of thousands of most useful 
Sunday-schools in Christian lands, and hush the 
songs of millions of the Lord’s redeemed. We must 
learn to think of children as they are everywhere, 
redeemed, Christ-loved, and until changed by per- 
sonal vice and responsible sin, types of such as be- 
long to the kingdom of heaven. The fact that they 
carry their songs and prayers into non-Christian 
homes is no objection but rather a commendation. 
Let them sing and pray the light of God’s truth into 
these homes. Facts show, as we have seen, that 
there is hope and power for evangelism in all this. 
A little Hindu Sunday-school girl died singing and 
praying to Jesus. She said to her weeping mother, 
“ I am going to the heaven of J osus.” The mother 
related this with tearful eyes to a Missionary’s wife, 
and seemed consoled by the joy of her dying child. 
These pages could be swelled with many similar in- 
stances. The Sunday-school is destined, through 
childhood, to send rays of light and truth into homes 
innumerable. 

The Sunday-school is due to the children of the 
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Native Clmrch in India. The value of this agency 
to the Church was pointedly brought out in the dis- 
cussion of the Sunday-school question at the 
Bangalore Conference. It was said : 

“ Not a word need be said as to the paramount import- 
ance of gathering in the little ones and influencing their 
tender consciences God-ward and heaven-ward. The 
weakness of so many of our Native Churches point back 
to their having let the little ones slip away. The children 
must be laid hold of wid trained from their earliest yems, 
not only for their own sake, but also for the strengthening 
aird continuing the Church from generation to generation. 

“ If all the children of- our Christian community for 
the past fifty years had been thus held to the Church and 
trained faithfully by it, the position of the Native Church 
in India to-day would be a hundi-ed-fold more stable and 
more glorious than it is. Our Native sons should be as 
strong healthy plants grown up in the Court of the Lord 
ill their youth, and our daughters as corner-stones of the 
Church of God, polished after the similitude of a palace. 
Unceasing solicitude must, therefore, be manifested 
about these little ones.” 

There is much, then, in the relation of the 
Sunday-school to childhood to indicate its great 
utility in India, both for the Chui’ch and for spread- 
ing the truth among the non-Christian masses. 

“ In all our plans and campaigns let us remember • 
that vpe have no more promising field in this contest 
wnth Satan than childhood and youth . The plan that 
seizes and impresses childhood tells mightily for 
victory. What a trust the missionary enterprise has 
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ill the young of India. Lift up your eyes to the 
plains and mountains of this land of our choice,— -this 
wide field of missionary toil, whore ours is the glorious 
privilege to labour and die ; millions on millions of 
liunian beings meet your gaze ; manhood strong and 
tottering ago, scarred and hardened and blasted by 
■sin, hastening ofif the stage of life into eternity, dif- 
ficult — alas, how difficult — to impress! Behind 
these, see they come-— multiplied millions on millions 
more, sunny childhood, blithesome youth, pliant, 
plastic, impressible, fresh on the threshold of being. 
Let us, with loving heart, meet them there, and not 
by indifference or want of prompt action, grieve 
Him who said, ‘ Feed my lambs.’ ” * 


* Eoport of the Allahabad Missionary Oonferonce ; Paper 
on Sunday-schools, paj?e 437 



V. 


ihe in 

“ Edify one nmiher .” — I Thess. v. ii. 

In ail the centuries there is no royal road to 
triumph in evangelism, besides the simple Gospel, 
taught and inculcated in various ways, modified- 
it may be by changed times and surroundings. 
Among the latest forms of Mission work, and perhaps 
the '‘key position” for India, comes the Sunday- 
school enterprise. With its triumphs of the past 
century as an index, it requires no special spirit of 
prophecy to discern that the Gospel’s easiest, most 
rapid, and most satisfactory triumphs lie in the 
direction of the Sunday-school. As a special move- 
ment, the present quarter century begins the Sun- 
day-school epoch for India,' and if the missionary 
bodies know and improve their opportunity, no one 
can, now estimate what the second . centennial 
Sunday-school celebration will behold in India. It 
is appropriate that wc devote a chapter to a general 
survey of the state of Sunday-schools in India. A 
circular sent into all parts of India called out a 
variety of opinions and information. It is signifi- 
cant of the rapidly developing interest in the Sun- 
day-school, that while the General Missionary 
Conference held at Allahabad in 1872-73, allotted 
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only one paper to the subject of Sunday-schools, 
the Conference held at Bangalore in 1879, had four 
papers on the same subject, and these were amply 
discussed. 

Sunday-school work had been carried on in some 
form for a long time in different parts of India. 
Some of the older Missions have had Sunday- 
schools from the beginning. There have been some 
Sunday-schools in India for half a century. But 
only within the present quarter century has any- 
thing like a wide-spread and general appreciation of 
Sunday-school work been manifested. Perhaps 
there is not a missionary Society that is not using 
the Sunday-school agency in some form now. Some 
Missions do not seem to have fully waked up to 
discern the grand opportunity the Sunday-school 
presents. In some, the work is carried on only 
among Christians. In others all secular schools 
are Sunday-schools also. The development of the 
work in some Missions has been very great. Mis- 
sionaries of the American Board in South India 
report that but little attention was paid to Sunday- 
schools until some nine years ago, but within the 
past five years they have in places been carried 
on vigorously.'’' Some of the best Sunday-school 
workers are found in this Mission. In the Method- 
ist Mission of North India in the last ten years, the 
Sunday-schools increased from 34 schools to 222, 
and the scholars from 1,102 to.nearly 9,000. Five 
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years ago Bev. J, Emlyn, of the London Mission- 
ary Society,-'*' Travaneore, had under his charge 
70 Sunday-schools attended by 5,669 scholars. It 
seems that all the congregations are organized into 
Sunday-schools. These splendid examples found in 
all parts of India indicate what may be done. The 
Sunday-school tide is rising, and the grand work is 
taking onfnriti and sy(>iem, 

Beports from the missionaries show that wher- 
ever they have put forth efforts, and just in propor- 
tion to the efforts, Sunday-schools have grown up 
and flourished. There is no longer any problem 
about this matter. The great increase of Sunday- 
schools has come from organizing them out of or- 
dinary day schools. Another marked cause of suc- 
cess has been in enlisting the aid of others besides 
missionaries. Already, apart from the missionaries 
and clergymen, there are many noble Sunday-school 
workers in India as superintendents and teachers. 
There is an abundance of lay talent ready to be 
enlisted in this grand w’-ork. 

The missionaries give universal testimony to the 
value of Sunday-schools in building up the Native 
Church. In some places all the Christians, old and 
young, attend the Sunday-school, and are greatly 
benefited, while in other oases it is not so worked 
as to reach all. We have testimony to the marked 
improvement in the Church by the establishment 
of the Sunday-school.* “It is the earliest means of 


* At the time 1882. 
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moulding the future Church.” “It makes the 
oldei' Christians work.” “ It trains the children to 
work.” “ It affords to both children and adults 
scope for the exercise of their thoughts.” “ The 
Sunday-school builds up our Churches by giving 
the members a better knowledge of the Scriptures 
than they would otherwise have, and in the Churches 
where the Sunday-schools contain most of the 
regular Christian congregations, most of the admis- 
sions to the Church are from the Sunday-school 
members.” "We have this testimony reported from 
extreme parts of India. Well may one of the Mis- 
sionaries write, “ Sunday-school time is the happiest 
hour of the whole week.” One testifies that “a 
large proportion of our Christians have come from 
the Sunday-school.” With such proof of the 
utility and power of the Sunday-school one regrets 
that it is not effectively inaugurated in every Mis- 
sion in India. 

On the point of Sunday-schools for non-Christians, 
there is much to be learned. Information gathered 
from all parts of India indicates varied success in 
this matter. Some have never attempted Sunday- 
schools for non-Christians. Some have failed to 
secure voluntary attendance and have abandoned 
the effort. Jn some places mixed Sunday-schools, 
that is, made up of Christians and non-Christians, 
are successfully carried on. In some places all 
non-Christian secular schools are organised into 
Sunday-schools. , In some instances Sunday-; schools 
are carried on among non-Christians where there 
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are no secular schools. In one Mission “ each 
secular school is the nucleus for a Sunday-school, 
but the majority of the pupils are not in the secular 
schools.” One missionary claims that Sunday- 
schools among the heatlieu, are just as important 
as among Christians. The variety of experience 
and opinion on this phase of Sunday-school work is 
very great, but enough has been accomplished to 
convince all that Sunday-schools among non-Chris- 
tians may be carried on with good success, and even 
where there is no secular school as a basis. Eev. 
E. Hoskins, Ph. D., of the Methodist Mission, reports 
(1882) 14 Sunday-schools among non-Christians in 
Budaon city alone, not connected with any other 
school. In this Mission now (1898) there are 1,240 
day schools, vernacular and Anglo- vernacular, a 
very large part of them for non-Christians, almost 
all organized into Sunday-schools. 

In some places there are mixed Sunday-schools for 
boys and girls among Christians and non-Christians. 

In the Mission just mentioned, almost all the 
purely Girls’ schools are kept up as Sunday-schools. 
In some Missions, there are no Sunday-schools 
exclusively for girls. 

On the question of the management of Sunday- 
schools, India is wading through a lot of experience, 
and groping toward general success. It is much to 
be regretted, that the India Sunday-school Union is 
not more fully for all missions a common and well 
recognized organization or medium of intercom- 
munication, that examples of success, or information 

5 
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Oil the best methods of management, might bo made 
available to all. With thousands of Sunday-schools 
springing into existence over this wide field, amid 
surroundings and requirements differing widely 
from Europe and America, this Union can accom- 
plish much. Those missionaries are working at a 
sad disadvantage, in not being able promptly to aviul 
themselves of valuable experience, and modes of 
reaching success. 

Information gathered from all parts of India, 
shows that some are wdsely using methods adapted 
to the ooimtiy; some, less wisely, adhere too 
closely to methods well adapted only to Christian 
countries and purely Christian Sunday-schools. 
Still others, with doubtful wisdom, have no fixed 
methods,” “no set methods,” “no routine.” The 
scientific method, working wonders in modern times, 
is to introduce method into things apparently the 
most discordant. An attempt should be made to 
settle on something, always open, of course, to 
modification. 

The usual apparatus of cards, tickets, pictures, 
books, &c., are coming into general use. Some 
make a success of the black board. 

In some places, a collection is taken up, thus 
teaching liberality to the pupils. In Pronie, Burmah , 
this collection goes to Mission w'ork. In Bareill}% 
N. W. P., a collection taken up in a non-Christian 
Sunday-school goes to help the destitute of the city, 
and to supply hooks to the poor boys in the day 
school. 
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The International Lesson Series is now used in 
many parts of India. Various opinions prevail as 
to its utility. Some missionaries find the lessons 
'' very useful;’* others “like the series very mueh.” 
One missionary in South India thinks the series 
“almost perfect,” and the Eev. B. H, Badiey, of 
North India, of large experience, and who in his 
time did much to promote Indian Sunday-schools, 
wrote “ can heirrtily recommend the series.” Eev. 
0. H, Carpenter of Bassein, Burmah, writes, “we 
think highly of the series.” Here is favourable 
testimony from a wide circuit. Others give a 
<juaiified testimony. Some use the lessons in part 
and think “ they can be improved,” and are “ good 
upon the whole.” Eev. J. S. Chandler of Madura 
writes of the International Lessons, “ the best out, 
but a shorter series would be better for us.” Eev. 
E. S. Hume, an energetic Sunday-school worker of 
the American Maratha Mission, says of the series. 
“We are not satisfied with the lessons : still we 
have not found, anything which, on the whole, 
could take their place. These lessons are too much 
spread out. Still the help which can bo had by 
the teachers from these lessons is valuable. ' ’ There 
is reason to believe, from the experience of many 
missionaries, that these lessons may be used in 
India as elsewhere to great advantage. Some modi- 
fication of them seems often required, and this 
might be effected by a little effort and co-operation 
at the Presses of different Missions where they 
are published. 
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It is interesting to find the universal testimony 
of Sunday-school workers in favour of music in the 
schools. All see its great utility, but some do not 
get on well in singing in non-Ohristian Sunday- 
schools. Some use only hymns with European 
airs, others only native. In some places an organ 
is used with good effect, and even native instru- 
ments have been utilized. Rev. J. S. Ohandkr 
writes, “ I use music before and after, in the middle, 
with an instrument and without it. Half the inter- 
est would drop at once, were the music to drop,” 
x^nother missionary writes, “ We sing a good deaJ 
and have the help of an organ which we find use- 
ful even in singing native metres.” Eev. H. J. 
Bruce, of Satara, writes, " We make great use of 
music ; we could not get on without it. The object 
of the singing at first is to draw in the people from 
the bazaar near by, and many are attracted by it.” 
Rev. G. 0. Butt of lessore, Bengal, finds “ Indian 
music very attractive.” Rev. J. B. Scott urges that 
there should always be singing. Singing wakes 
up the Sunday-school. Let them sing even if it en- 
dangers the roof of the house, or the ears of the critic.” 
In India, as elsewhere, music is to be an element of 
great power in the Sunday-school. Native airy and 
native instruments will come into greater use, One 
Sunday-school worker has put in a plea for the 
concertina, as an inexpensive, portable instrument, 
not easily affected by the climate. He thinks that 
it could be easily learned by native Christians, and 
would be a great aid to the singing. It. is a signi- 
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Scant and encouraging fact for those who haye not 
had much success in this matter, to know that in 
some places the children in pm’ely non-Ohristian 
schools, do sing most heartily, and may be heard in 
the streets and at their own feasts and marriages, 
singing hymns learned in the Sunday-school. This 
success has been won by men who are well acquaint- 
ed with the objections urged by some against 
Pagans singing Christian hymns. They hold 
that unconverted children in India may with quite 
as much propriety sing Christian hymns as uncon- 
verted children in Europe or America, and that a 
consistent application of the spirit of this criticism, 
would check the use of any Christian thought or 
statement by the unconverted in India. 

On the subject of rewards, prizes, fairs, &e., we 
find among Sunday-school workers in India, the 
greatest possible difference of opinion, from un- 
qualified approval to most energetic rejection of all 
these things. Some missionaries “ like them,” and 
think them “ all useful.” A missionary in Bengal 
deems rewards and prizes, “ extremely necessary, 
as well as the annual with sporfe and presents,” 
A missionary in Oudh, recommends “ treats, and 
feasts, and sweetmeats, and holidays, and grove 
meetings, with singing and swinging.” Another 
missionary of long experience in Sunday-school 
work offers as an improvement in Sunday-schools, 
“ more melas (fairs), more prizes, more rewards, 
more mithai” (sweetmeats). On the other hand a 
missionary in Burmah writes, “ I have nothing to 
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do with rewards, prizes or fairs,*' and another, 
“1 do not approve of them.” Another in the 
Bombay Presidency writes, “I do not believe in 
them at all. The influence of such things is bad.” 
Here are extreme views held often in the same mis- 
sion. Between these unqualified exi'reme.s, we 
have opinions to the effect that, ” rewards must 
be given with discretion,” ” that they are good if 
used wisely and not abused.” A missionary who 
carries on a most successful Sunday-school work 
writes, “ I believe in Sunday-school melas where 
public opinion will allow them. We must work 
slowly and carefully lest we offend prejudices and 
hinder our work, but we must also create public 
opinion.” 

Doubtless in this matter there is a golden mean, 
and extreme opposition to rewards and prizes 
ignores a fundamental and useful element in human 
nature. This is hinted at by a South India mis- 
sionary who writes, “A reward rightly put before 
one and rightly sought for, is no doubt a good thing.” 
Human nature is the same everywhere, and in 
educating mankind, it is legitimate, in a proper way, 
to call into action every essential God-given element 
of the soul. 

It is interesting to observe how Sunday-.schooI 
workers are grappling with the problems of this great 
work in India. By observation, experience, and 
experiment they are pressing forward and solving diffi - 
culties, and laying the foundation for a grand 
Sunday-school triumph in what will really be the 
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second quarter centmy of the Sunday-school move- 
ment in India. 

There are difficulties to be overcome, and as one 
of the missionaries writes, “ too often they over- 
come us.*' Others “overcome every thing by 
enthusiasm.” A successful worker wiites, “In 
caiTving on the Sunday-school work we all need 
more enthusiasm. If missionaries had more of it, 
teachers would have more, and the whole work 
would prosper. As it is, nearly all the Sunday- 
school success is confined to two provinces. There 
should be one hundred thousand Sunday-school 
scholars in India. There would be if missionaries 
were alive to the usefulness and importance of the 
work. There will be when an effort is made to 
have them.” — ^This \vas written in 1882 and the 
prophecy of the writer has much more than have 
fulfilled, meantime in the more than 2r50,000 
scholars now reported the work is carried on in 30 
languages. 

The common difficulties complained of in the 
India Sunday-school are, irregular attendance, diffi- 
culty of keeping order, and want of qualified 
teachers, heartily interested in the work. The diffi- 
culty as to attendance and order, is largely confined 
to non-Christian schools. The fears and prejudices 
of both parents and children, and the interference 
of those Jealous of Christian iiffiuence, often render 
it difficult to maintain a good voluntary attendance 
at a school avowedly intended to teach religion. 
This is the great problem in Indian schools, com- 
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posed of non-Ohristian pupils. If its perfect 
solution has not yet been reached, experience and 
observation are working it out, and some good 
methods have been adopted. Their discussion will 
come up in the subject of the management of 
Sunday-schools. A crying want in the Sunday- 
schools of the country, is qualified teachers. Eev. 
E. A. Hume, of Ahmednagar, says, '* The greatest 
hindrance to our Sunday-schools is the lack of 
appreciation of their responsibility on the part of 
teachers.” Eev. Dr. Shoolbred of Eajputana writes, 
“ Defects lie chiefly yet in teachers, who need to be 
trained to the best methods of teaching and im- 
pressing the young.” Eev. Dr. J. E. Scott writes 
of teachers that, “ Usually they never study the 
lesson themselves, and so come to their classes 
entirely unable to teach them. They lack energy, 
originality, and interest. Their leading chai’acter- 
istie is apathy. They often seem to have no interest 
in the school, and use no pains in teaching.” 
This defect is not confined to native Sunday- 
schools, for a clergyman engaged in English work 
writes, “ The greatest difficulties I find, are in the 
superintendent and teachers. They all seem to go 
through their work, as if there was so much work 
placed upon their hands to be disposed of in the 
easiest possible way. They attend quite regularly, 
but apparently, with no object in view but to come 
and go away.” Thus we have testimony from 
all parts of India to the existence of this marked 
defect in the Sunday-schools. Until Sunday-school 
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Unions, and Normal Associations, work np an 
organized remedy, each missionary must correct 
this defect as well as he can, by frequent teachers' 
meetings. 

In gleaning facts from the work in all parts of 
India, a pressing want comes to notice, to remedy 
which missionaries must exert themselves more 
vigorously. In many quarters the missionaries are 
crying out for tickets, cards, Sunday-school maps, 
charts, books, pictures, and every thing found so 
useful in Sunday-schools in Europe and America. 
One missionary calls for suitable papers and cards 
for instruction ; another for wall maps, pictures, 
black boards, and “ more earnest prayer.*' Another 
writes, “ We want more pictorial literature. Large 
pictures, illustrating Scripture passages would be 
of great service.” Much has been done in some 
places but until this want can be more generally 
met, widespread, enthusiastic success can not be 
effected. There is a sphere of the grandest useful- 
ness, in India, for persons qualified to adapt, and 
develoji, and invent, appliances of the kinds called 
for in Sunday-school work. The person who can 
make a success in these things, lays hands on 
springs of vast power, in moulding the rising mil- 
lions. No grander opportunity can be coveted. 

Missionaries and Sunday-school workers are 
waking up in many places to the great importance 
of Sunday-school literature for India, and to the 
fact that comparatively little has yet been done to 
meet an urgent want. The pressure of other 
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duties, leaves but little time to many ; and, to the 
question, “ Have you anything in contemplation ot 
preparation for the Sunday-school?” the almost 
universal reply is, “Nothing.” But the want is 
\viclely felt. One missionary- writes, “We require 
a scries, giving all the most important historical 
facts of the Bible, with a short account of the life 
of Christ and his work, and the lives of the Apos- 
tles.” A Native missionary writes, “ It is desirable 
to publish a series of books containing lives of 
eminent Christians, and Christian doctrines, in 
simple language for the benefit of the Sunday- 
school children.” Another writes, “I started 
Sunday-school libraries in all our Sunday-schools, 
but they soon fell through, because the books were 
all read, and the supply of fresh vernacular books 
is small.” The good work in some place.s has been 
taken well in hand. Notably, Eev. T. Craven, of 
the Lucknow Methodist Mission Press, issued some 
attractive vernacular Sunday-school books, with an 
extensive supply of picture cards, large and small. 
Eev. H. J. Bruce, of the Columbian Press, Saiara, 
has sent out some highly ornamented picture cards 
in Marathi. Other Presses have issued vernacular 
books for Sunday-schools, but this great opening 
has not been fully entered yet. Appliances for 
English Sunday-schools, are not so difficult to ob- 
tiainy.for they can be easily imported although not 
always well adapted to this country. 

This brief review of Sunday-school work in 
India, makes the need, of a Sunday-school Union 
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for India apparent. It may be seen that the work- 
ers are often toiling on in ignorance of what is 
being done. This common medium of eomnmnioa- 
tion a,nd co-operation, ayIU aid in solving the diffi- 
culties of many, and imparting the clue to success. 
We have seen that the organization of Sunday- 
school Unions, was a triumph, and the dawn of a 
new era for the Sunday-school in Europe and 
America. We must maintain this 'Union in India. 
The cry of many missionaries and Sunday-school 
workers for light, and for the experience of others, 
indicates this. On the question of a Sunday-school 
Union, one missionary writes, “ God speed the Sun- 
day-school Union for India.” Another, '' Let us 
have it by all means.” Another, The Sunday- 
school Union for India, is a movement in the right 
direction.” Eev. S. R. Wells, one of the most suc- 
cessful Sunday-school workers in . India, says, “ I 
am a strong friend of the Sunday-school Union for 
India, and am sorry that there is no more interest 
taken in it by the Sunday-school workers in India. 

I believe the day is not far distant when it will exert 
a grand influence on the Sunday-school work of 
India.” Bev. J. Pordyce, of Simla, throws out the 
noble suggestion that, “ A gifted man should be 
sent from England to give himself wholly to it.” 
Since this was written the requirement here indi- 
cated has been met. 

All however are not yet impressed with the 
importance of this Sunday-school Union for India. 
One missionary for example writes, “ The Sunday- 
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school Union for India seems to me mineoessary. 
The Natives make the Sunday-school one of their 
regular services, and I consider that to be the most 
healthy state for it to be in, for then it is looked 
upon neither as a children’s service, nor a ragged 
school, but a service in which all are expected to 
unite for the study of God’s word. On such 
grounds there is no place for the Sunday-school 
Union, but its objects must be sought in Missionary 
Conferences, Theological Seminaries, and stated 
gatherings for promoting Christian work.” Another 
writes, “ If every Church were doing all it could, 
there would be no need of a Sunday-school Union.” 
But it is just because every Church is not doing all 
it can, that some mode of co-operation and of stir- 
ring up the Churches is needed, and the objects of 
a Sunday-school Union, can be much more effectr 
ively and systematically carried out by a distinct 
and specific organization, than by Missionary Con- 
ferences, Theological Seminaries, and stated gath- 
erings for the promotion of Christian work. After 
these have done all they can, there is a grand sphere 
for the Sunday-school Union. If needed in the West, 
much more in India. Some Missionaries have 
replied to inquiries as to the practicability of a 
Sunday-school Union for India, in a v;ay that indi- 
cates that they are satisfied with f/mr mode, and 
success, in managing Sunday-schools, and hence 
they do not see that it can benefit their work. But 
if their work is a success, their methods and experi- 
ence are due to other Sunday-school -workers in 
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India, and a Union, is the best possible way to 
make these available. And the need has been felt : 
hence before the idea of a general Union for all 
India had been entertained, denominational Unions 
and local Unions had been formed in some places. 
The Calcutta Sunday-school Union was formed in 
1858, but its influence was merely local. A “ Church 
of England Sunday-school Institute” was formed 
in Madura some years ago. The North India Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church formed 
a Sunday-school Union in 1866, which does much 
in stimulating and directing the Sunday-school work 
of this Mission. The Union holds an annual 
meeting, in which speeches, facts, and statistics are 
presented, plans are developed and enthusiasm 
stirred up in Sunday-school work. 

At the General Missionary Conference held at 
Allahabad in 1872, in a paper read on Sunday- 
schools, this hint for a Sunday-school Union for 
India was thrown out ; “ Why not have an Indian 
Sunday-school Union ? The success of the Chris- 
tian Literature Society and of Bible and Tract 
Societies in India, shows that India Missions 
could unite on this interest, and by co-operation, and 
sympathy, save much time and labour in the ex- 
tension and establishment of the Sunday-school 
agency all over India, If thought best, there might 
be minor denominational Unions, co-operating with 
the General Union, just as they work in the United 
States with the American Sunday-school Union. 
An India Sunday-school Union would soon work np 
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fche interests of this vital agency.” This matire 
took practical .shape in 1876. Through a General 
Committee of Arrangements, previously appointed 
from among Sunday-school workers of several 
Missions, a Sunday-school Convention was held at 
Allahabad in January of that year. Eight Mis- 
sionary Societies were represented by seventy-seven 
members. This Gonvendon adopted the following ; — 

“ Whereas we rejoice to learn from the reports 
and statements presented to this Convention that 
already very great progress lias been made in the 
Sunday-school work of India, and, whereas (we are 
firmly convinced that by the blessing of God and 
guidance of the Holy Spirit we are about to see a 
great increase in this important work, therefore 
resolved : 

‘^1. That this Convention in behalf of the 
Churches and Societies represented, resolve itself 
into a Sunday-school Union of India, and that the 
Churches of this country now here represented bo 
asked by correspondence, to Join us in carrying on 
the legitimate work of such an organization.) 

“ 2, We take this action believing that tlio 
present state ^f our Sunday-school wcjrk in India 
demands it, and that such a step will result in union 
and harmony among Christians in India, and in the 
glory of God. 

“ 3. That to effect the organization and improve 
the occasion which has called us together, the 
Convention now i>roceed to the election of officers.” 
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A Sunday-school Union for India was thus 
launched. Officers were elected and an Executive 
Committee formed. The Committee was instructed 
“ to take such measures as they may consider 
advisable (1) for the obtaining the adhesion of the 
different Sunday-schools in India to this Indian 
Sunday-school Union, and (2) for the formation of 
Auxiliary Unions in Bengal, Madras, Bombay, 
Burmah, North-West Provinces, Oudh, Central 
Provinces, and the Punjab.” 

The Indian Sunday-school Union, held its second 
meeting at Allahabad, December 22 — 24, 1877. 
Eleven Missionary Societies were repi’esented, viz. 

I. American Presbyterian Church. 

II. Methodist Episcopal Church. 

III. English Baptist Church. 

IV. United Presbyteinan Church of Scotland. 

V. Free Church of Scotland. 

YI. Established Church of Scotland. 

VII. London Missionary Society. 

VIII. Church of England. ' 

IX, American Board. 

X. American United Presbyterian Church. 

XI. Woman’s Union Missionary Society (Am.) 

Forty-eight representatives w'ere present from all 
parts of India, from the Punjab to the Madras 
Presidency. At this meeting the Sunday-school 
Union was further consolidated and perfected by 
the adoption of the following Constitution ; 
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“ CONBTX'rUTION OF THE INDIAN BuNDAY-SCHOOL 

Union ( 1882 ), 

“ I. Name — The organization shall be Iniowa as the 
Indian Sunday-school Union. 

“ II. Objects eontemjplaied. — To obtain information as 
to number and location of Sabbath-eohools in India, plans 
pursued in each mode of oxieration, together with courses 
of instruction and books used ; to state the peculiar diffi- 
culties experienced in the way of collecting children, and 
the regular attendance of the children, of obtaining 
teachers, and suitable books, etc., together with sugges- 
tions as to how the difficulties may be overcome ; the 
want of teachers, books, etc., be sujiplied ; with the view 
of devising such schemes and harmony of action as may 
be found Xiossible at this of our Sabbath-school history, 
and which the varied circumstances of climate, custom, 
language, etc., may admit of : with the view of forming 
Auxiliary Unions in connection with the various Churches 
and Missionary Societies throughout the country : spread- 
ing of information received and j>lans devised ; the cir- 
culation of the existing Sabbath-school literature and the 
X>reparation of books, maps, pictures, etc., suited to meet 
the special wants of the country : visitation of Auxiliaries 
for the purx>ose of imparting instruction in the best modes 
of teaching and managing schools; for the iiroviding for 
General Conventions, at which papers bearing on* Sabbath - 
school work may be read and discussed, etc., etc. 

“III. Members . — The Members shall consist of all 
Protestant Missionaries and clergymen and others in- 
terested in the advancement of the Eecleemer’s Kingdom 
in India, and especially of those interested in the work of 
Sunday-schools who may express their desire to be so 
enrolled. 
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“IV. Officers . — The ofSce-bearers shall be elected by 
ballot at the regular meetings of the Unions and shall 
consist of a President, Vice-President, Beeretary, Treasur- 
er, Corresponding Secretaries, and an Executive Commit- 
tee of five Members. The Corresponding Secretaries to be 
elected on the nomination of the difierent Churches and 
Societies represented in the Union : they shall exert them- 
selves in furthering the objects of the Union, m the 
Church or Society to which they belong by the formation 
of Sunday-school Unions auxiliary to this Union, and 
shall be the medium of communication with this Union, 

“ V. Meetings . — The General Meetings of the Union 
are to he held every two years. 

“ VI, Amendments . — Additions or iterations of the 
Constitution shall be made only at a General Meeting of 
the Union, and by a two-thirds vote of the members pres- 
ent.” 

A Third Meeting of this Indian Sunday-school 
Union was held, beginning Janiia-ry loth, 1880. It 
was less numerously attended than former meetings 
hut yielded valuable results. 

The event has shown that Sunday-school workers 
in India, have yet to be waked up to the full im- 
portance of this Union. Like many great enter- 
pilxes, it may have its day of small things, but 
demonstrate its right to a place in India, it will. 

The Missionary Conference for South India and 
Ceylon, held at Bangalore in 1879, “unanimously 
resolved, that the Conference approve generally of 
the principles and objects of the Sunday-school 
Union, and recommend sending delegates to the 
Sunday-school Conference, to the consideration of 

6 
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the various Societies/' The time may uot be far 
distant, if it be not here now, when, as suggested, 
an efficient worker for all India should be sustained 
in this work alone, as Dr. Murdoch is, in the work 
of the Christian Vernacular Educational Society. 
The different Missions, with aid perhaps from Ban- 
day-school Unions in England and America, could 
easily support such an agent in the grand held he 
could have in India, stimulating workers, phmniug 
for the work, inventing and adapting a])pliances, 
preparing literature that could be translated into 
various vernaculars, and all for Sunday-school work, 
from one end of India to the other. Let us have 
the Union and the man. 

The above paragraph remains as stated in the 
first edition of this Manual, as a historic indication 
of how matters stood at the time. The “ day of 
small things ” passed away. Many conventions 
and enthusiastic meetings of the Union were held. 
The “ efficient worker for all India” came ; we 
“ have the Union and the man.” An amended con- 
stitution was evolved as given below. Auxiliaries of 
the Parent Union have multiplied till they cover all 
India, Burma, Ceylon and the Straits to Singapore. 


CONSTITUXIOX OF THE InDIA SuNUAY-SCHOOE UnION. 

I. Kmie . — The organisation will be known as the 
India Sunday-school Union. 

II. Object oontemjjhtted , — To obtain information aa to 
number and location of Sabbath schools in India, plans 
pursued by each, mode of operation, together with 
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courses of instruction and. books used; to state the 
peculiar difficultie.s experienced in the way of collecting 
children and the regular attendance of the children, of 
obtaining teachers and suitable books, etc., together with 
suggestions as to how the difficulties may be overeonie, 
the want of teachers, books, etc., be sui^plied ; with the 
^'iew of de\’ismg such schemes and harmony of action as 
may be found iiossiblo at this stage of our Sabbath 
school histoiy, and which the varied circumstances of 
climate, custom, language, etc., may admit of, with the 
view of forming Auxiliary Unions m connection with the 
various Churches and Missionary Boeieties throughout 
tile country ; spreading of information received and plana 
devised ; the circulation of the existing Babhath school 
literature and the preparation of books, maps, pictures, 
etc., suited to meet the especial wants of the country : 
visitation of Auxiliaries for the purpose of imparting 
instruction in the best modes of teaching and managing 
schools ; for the providmg for General Conventions, at 
which papers bearing on Sabbath school work may be 
read and discussed, etc., etc. 

III. Memhers . — The members shall consist of all 
Protestant Missionaries and Clergymen and others inter* 
ested in the advancement of the Redeemer’s Kingdom 
in India, and especially of those interested in the work 
of Sunday schools w'ho may express their desire to be 
so enrolled. The Secretary of the Union shall provide 
for the preservation and perpetuation of this record. 
European Ordinary Members shall pay an annual sub- 
.scriptioju of Re. 1, and Native Members of 4 annas. 
Honorary Life-members shall be constituted by the 
payment at one time of Rs. 60 and Honorary Patrons 
Es, 100. Life-members and Patrons are exempted from 
annual subscription. * 
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IV. Officers . — The Office-bearers shall be elected by 
ballot at the Regular Meeting of the Union, and shall 
consist of a President, two Vice-Presidents, a General 
Secretary , and a Treasurer : one or more Honorary or 
local Seeretai'ies may be appointed, if deemed needful. 
While receiving salary from home, the appointment and 
removal of the General Beeretary shall be subject to 
the approval of the General Committee of the London 
Bnnday-sohool Union. 

V. Duties of Officers . — In addition to tlic duties in- 
dicated by the xiame of each office, the Office-bearers of 
this Union shall, as far as possible, be present at each 
General Meeting, shall be ex-officio members, and shall 
meet with the Local Committee and aid in their business 
when convenient. They shall exert themselves to form 
Auxiliary Unions and shall provide for Auxiliary and Pro- 
vincial Conventions at such times and places as may be 
deemed best, for different parts of India. The General 
Bftcrctavy shall be the medium of communication for 
India, and with Home Sunday-school Bodies. The 
Treasurer shall pay such Bills as are sanctioned by a 
General Meeting or the Local Committee. 

VI. 'Affairs and Funds . — The Affairs and Funds of 
this Union shall be under the direction of a General 
Committee, consisting of the officers of this Union and a 
Local Committee of twelve members chosen by ballot 
from Calcutta and such contiguous stations as may insure 
easy attendance on meetings of the Union, Appointees 
on such Local Committee must be members of the India 
Sunday-school Union, and shall be elected as herein pro- 
vided, i.e., four for a term of one year, four for two years, 
and four for three years. Four members of the Com- 
mittee wiU thus retire’ annually requiring the same num- 
ber to be elected. Vacancies shall be 'filled at the Gene- 
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ral Annual Meeting. The fxmds of the Union shall 
consist of subscriptions, donations, and such collections 
as may be secured. 

VII, The Loccd CommUtee shall meet at such time 
and place as they themselves shall determine and also 
as may be directed by the General Committee. They 
shall provide for auditing the Treasurer’s account and for 
holding tlie Annual Meetings of the Union, and shall 
attend to such matters as may be referred to them by the 
General Committee. They shall aid the General Officers 
La their work. They shall fill vacancies in their number 
in the interim of General Meetings. An attendance of 
fi\’e members of the Local Committee shall constitute a 
quorum. 

VIIL Genend Meetings of the Union shall be hold 
amiually at Calcutta in the month of December, for elec> 
tions and the general business of this Union. Represen- 
tation of Auxiliaries, in the meetings of this Union shall 
be secured in the officers of Auxiliaries, or in case of non- 
attendance by said officers, by an equal number of repre- 
sentatives chosen by the Auxiliaries, all such represen- 
tatives to be members of India Sunday-school Union. 
Life-membei‘3 and Honorary Patrons shall he entitled to 
a voice and vote in all meetings of the Union. The 
General Committee, besides its x\mmal Meetings for 
election and general business, shall provide for such other 
ineetings as may seem needful. An attendance of ten 
siiall form a quorum of tlie General Committee. 

IX. AiCxiliarg Unions. —The Bunday-school of an 
entire Mission, or the Sunday schools of any Mission 
grouped in a separate Province, or the Bunday schools 
or different Churclies in any city or district of country 
that may wish to co-operate, or any single school not 
finding co-operation, maiy be formed into an Auxiliary 
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Union. The Office-bearers of Auxiliary Unions shall 
consist of at least a President, a Secretary, and a TreasTir- 
er, who shall provide for annual or such other Meetings 
as may be deshable. Each Auxiliary shall pay a yearly 
subscription to the Parent Union at the I’ate of Es. 10 
for the first fifty schools or less reported, and Es. 5 for 
additional fifty schools or two-thirds fraction of tliat 
number. Auxiliaries shall provide for at least an annual 
collection in the interest of Sunday-school work. 

X. Amendmenis . — ^Additions or alterations of the 
Constitution shaU be made only at a General Meeting of 
the Union and by a two-thirds vote of the members 
present, such vote only to be taken when at least three* 
fourth of the members of the General Committee are in 
attendance. Six months’ notice of any proposed amend- 
ment must be given to the members of the General 
Committee and to officers of all Auxiliaries, otherwise a 
vote for amendment is invalid. The General Committee 
shall have power to make Bye-Law.s. 



VI. 


#r|anlaaiion mul (ioncrnl Iftitnaiemeni of 
the ^uiulai)-^chool 

“ (lather the people iotjether meti and ivom,en mid 
children and the stranger that is within thy gates 
that they may hear and that they may learn'' 
Dent. xxxi. 12. 

Under some oireiinistances in India, the problem 
is to establish the Sunday-school at all. Hints on 
this point Just here, may be helpful. The question, 
is, how to get the school together? Missionaries, 
and Chaplains and other Christian workers in India, 
are often puzzled on this point. We may, for con- 
venience of treatment, class all Indian Sunday- 
schools as, 

(а) Sunday-schools for Europeans and Eura- 

sians. 

(б) Sunday-schools for Native Christians. 

(e) Sunday-schools for Non-Christians. 

q. — S unday-schools for Europeans and 
Eurasians. 

It is now genei’ally conceded, that the Sunday- 
school is a very unportant, if not an indispensable 
auxiliary of the Church. Hence wherever there is 
an English speaking Church or community in India, 
there a Sunday-school should be established. Eev. 
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J, E. Eobinson, in a paper on Sunday-schools 
among Europeans and Eurasians, read before the 
Bangalore Mission Conference, made the following 
statement : — 

“ '\Yliere\'ei’ a worshii)ping congregation is found, there 
a Sunday-school should be established. The discipline 
of the Church to which the writer belongs, unjoins it as 
a duty upon its ministers, to organize a Sunday-school 
wherever ten children can be found willing to attend, A 
Church organization which embraces heads of families, 
but without a Sunday-school in connection therewith, is, 
to say the least, an anomaly. 

In small stations where there are no Churches, no 
English preaching services, and no ministers or mission- 
aries to undertake the work, the Christians residing there, 
if there he any, are in duty bound to gather the children, 
be they many or few, for regular and systematic scrip- 
tural instruction on the Sabbath. The rellex intlueiioe 
on their own minds and hearts will be very beneficial, 
and more than repay them. It seems to us possible for 
itinei'ating missionaries, without involving themselves 
too deeply in English work, and without prejudice to 
their specific work, to do much in the rvay of suggesting 
and stimulating Christian effort ir this direction. In the 
stations which they make their head-quarters and also in 
those within the limits of their missionary circuits, which 
they occasionally visit, where a few English families re- 
side, for whose spiritual instruction there is no regular 
provision, opportunities are often afforded, and I am 
glad to believe, utilized for the doyelojrmcnt of lay talent, 
and the setting at work of idle Christians. 

Pastors of English congregations, in connection with 
which are properly organized Sunday-schools, siiould 
take a lively interest therein, and give close personal 
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supervision, if not superintendence, thereto. The Sun- 
daj'-aehool is as much entitled to attention and solicitous 
care, as any other department of their work. Take care 
of the Iambs and when they come to be sheep, they will 
not only be able to take care of themselves, but also 
strong to help care for other’s. 

It is not of course insisted upon that the pastor should, 
in every case, be the superintendent of his school ; nor 
is it desirable, or essential to the efBcieney of the school 
tiiat ha should. Indeed under certain circumstances he 
should not be superiirfcendent ; but he is ever and always 
the pastor, whose peculiar resjroirsibilities ean not be 
delegated to another, and whose particular duties toward 
the young cannot be performed by juroxy.” 

- 1 . — Flan the work. 

Any earnest minister, missionary, or Christian 
worker can get up a Sunday-school where needed 
in India. Pluck and grace may be needed, but 
perseverance makes success. The ground should 
be thoughtfully surveyed, aud an estimate made of 
the materials for the school. 

The co-operation of other workers should be 
secured, teachers should bo looked up, a convenient 
place for the school should be selected, and the 
families of the community as far as possible visited 
for the enlistment of scholars. With the material 
collected, the next point is to : — 

2, Ortjanizc . — Organization and system mean 
efficiency and power. There may be excess in 
organization. The time may be too much taken 
up with routine and machinery. Organization 
should be simple and sufficient to keep the sciiool 
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ill compact workiug order, A shrewd writer gives 
the following terse statement of this point : — 

. “Organization should be simple. That machine is 
most efficient which does its work with least friction. 
An unnecessary bearing is a waste of power. Good 
Government means the largest results with the fewest 
rules. An army of brigadiers wmuld be of little service in 
the field. All brain and no brawn would be a weak defence. 
The rank and file need leadership ; but leadership de- 
mands rank and file. A well-organized school lias few 
officers and many piivates.” 

A missionary of large Sunday-school experience 
in India, puts this point of organization thus : — 

“ There should be system in it. An unlettered rabble 
of ragged dirty urchins all talldng at once will not imbibe 
much Christian ethics or theology, and a more discon- 
nected extempoi'Aneous harangxie m bad Hindustani 
upon the doctrine of the Trinity' or the Hypostatic union 
will not have much effect upon them.” 

Every school should have at least a SHjiorintend- 
enf and a secretary with a corps of teachers. In large 
European or Native schools these may bo increased 
by a librarian and a chorister or organist. 

Each Church or religious body must determine 
the best mode of appointing officers and tcaclums, 

Eules needful for the school, can be made an 
effective aid in promoting order. They may be 
printed on a neat card, and supjjlied to officers and 
teachers. Any rules adopted should be sliort, sim- 
ple, definite, and adhered to. A programme or 
order of exercises, not too elaborate, should be adopt- 
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ed and understood by all. A Sunday-school thus 
launched, and worked heartily will be an untold 
blessing to any European or Eurasian community 
in India. 

II. — Sunday-schools fob Native Ohbistians. 

These, where separated from, or blended with non- 
Ghristians, require a somewhat different treatment 
from purely non-Ohristian schools. We have suffi- 
ciently discussed the utility of these schools else- 
where. The only question here is : — 

1 . — IToto to get the Simday-school together. 

This is difficult in the case of some Native Chris- 
tians, where the community is scattered. In such 
oases any place and time fixed on for •weekly re- 
ligious service for the Christians, can be adopted as 
an opportunity for the Sunday-school. The difficulty 
of getting children together in some places is very 
great. Where distance is an obstacle, convenient 
center , might be selected. But in most cases the 
Native Church can be organized into a Sunday- 
school, lohere it asse.nihles for public worship. The 
'whole Church should he made a Sundny'school, as is 
now the case in many places in India. This Bible- 
school should he made an important service of the 
Sabbath. The question of time must be considered. 
It may be best to have the Sunday-school at a 
different hour from the regular preaching service. 
Almost any Native Christian community may be 
organized into Sunday-school, with a little effort. 
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In many cases it is practicable to combine a non- 
C'hTLstian element, with the Church. Sunday-school, 
I£ allowed or invited, non-Ghristians will often join 
the Sunday-school gladly. Mission schools may be 
thus brought into, and organized with any kind of 
Native Olmstian Sunday-schools, In many places 
now, large harmonious Sunday-schooi.s are managed 
in this way. On this point Eev. J, B, Scott 
writes 

Sex, age, religion, and locality divide Sunday-schools, 
into diversified kinds, each of which perhaps may require 
its own peculiar method of instruction suited to the 
class of persons attending. Male and female, child and 
adult, Christian, non-Christian and mixed, city and vil- 
lages, these kinds and classes of schools are all important 
and demand the particular attention of the earnest 
Sunday-school worker. _ Sometimes in the same central 
school all these elements may be found commingled, 
where Christians, Hindus, and Mahommedans, men, 
wmraen, and children, from tow-n, village, and country 
will all sit do^vn together to study the woi-d of God or 
enter with such hearty enthusiasm into the singing of 
the praises of Christ that ‘ 0, for a thou,sand tongues to 
sing.' seems to liave an immediate and joyous fulfilment. 

2. In the orgnnizafioit and management of Native 
Christian Sunday-schools in genei’al, the same offi- 
cers are needed as in a Sunday-.school for Europeans. 
As far as possible Natives should be put forward in 
the working of the school. It is a grand place to 
develop the lay talent of the Church. On this question 
of organization, the suggestion of Bev. A, D. Rowe 
is a good one. He says, “In laying out our plan 
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we put stress on two principles namely, simplicity 
in tlie operations of the school, and giving promi- 
nence to the study of the Bible.” 

III. — Non-Christian Sunday-schoqls. 

We may for convenience speah of those under two 
classes : — 

1. Tko!>e founded on secular schools. 

The secular or day-schools are evcryichere an 
available foundation for Sunday-schools. If mis- 
sionaries all over India, were aware of this fact, 
what a grand Sunday-school army could soon be 
organized. Often the Sunday-school will become 
much larger than the day-school by many others 
Joining in on Sunday. A lady missionary writing 
of her Sunday-school work in a village, says ; 

“ The children are very attentive, and often seem 
deeply impressed by what they hear as is indicated 
by their eager thoughtful faces. Nearly every 
Sunday morning, the women of the village come 
in, and sometimes nearly the whole community 
listen about the doors.” 

It is possible that an inconsistent hesitancy ling- 
ers in the minds of some as to the propriety of 
parading the sacred things of a Sunday-school be- 
fore a non-Christian school. But there is really no 
reasonable ground for this feeling. We may with 
as much reason object to opening the Bible and 
presenting divine truth in the bazaar. 

It may be an open question how far coercion may 
be justified 'in getting together a ' Sunday-school' 
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from the day-school. A few missionaries, in un- 
qualified terms, hold that attendance should be 
•compelled. One writes : — 

“ Every day-school should be organized mto a Sunday- 
school, and if the pupils will not wjUiugly attend, their 
attendance should be compulsory and in case of reftisal 
the school should be closed. This is no tyranny, because 
a mission school is designed to be evangelistic, and if it 
is not it should not exist. The mission school exists to 
save souls. The mission school becomes a schoolinaster 
to bring the pupil to Christ.” 

But it is open to serious doubt if this is the more 
excellent way after all. Does it not seem that ip 
the end, a ■aolmitary character in the Sunday-school 
will conduce more to the object had in view *? If 
as this same missionary says, “It is much better 
to go frankly and openly about the matter, and let 
the people know that there is no trap or ‘ greased 
cartridge,’ system of evangelization, but a free 
school for religious instruction,’’ then is it not 
better to leave each one to attend or not as he may 
be inclined, after due encouragement has been 
given ? Usually a kind and assuring manner with 
persuasion of the non-Christian teachers, and tact 
in securing their co-operation, will so far overcome 
prejudice and fear, and opposition of parents, that 
a good attendance can, be secured. 

.Beu-ardu used wisely, in the way of books, cards, 
pictures and even clothes will have a good effect. 
This last was often used in the early history of 
Sunday-schools in Christian countries, and the 
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wisdom justified of her children then, is certainly 
so now in India. The reader is referred again to 
what was said on this subject in the section on the 
Simday-soliool in India. But by all means as 
hinted above, conceal nothing, as the writer urged 
years ago. “ From the very beginning let there be no 
doubtful course, no appearance of deception, but let 
ail be frank open work. Let the scholars know' 
that the object is religious, an effort to teach them 
about Jesus and make them good. They will ap- 
preciate this frankness, and fully knowing what 
they are about, will really have less suspicion and 
fear than where they are approached by covert 
movements.”^' 

Zenana Sunday-schools may be organized without 
much difficulty. Shyness of religious instruction is 
frequently manifested at first, but a steady loving 
course almost invariably overcomes all, and the 
Zenana School becomes a center of peculiar religi- 
ous interest. The importance of these schools, can- 
not be overestimated. The Contemporary Eeview 
has the followdng on the influence of oriental 
women : 

“ Held by men in a condition of abject subjection, 
deprived by jealous supervision of all moral self-support, 
the Nemesis of the virtues which have been killed within 
them appears in. the chai'acters of craft and subtlety 
which they ])rint upon the race. It is not too much to 
say of the w'omen of a nation, that they are the moulds in 
which the souls of its men are set. Their very moods 

* Allahabad Missionary Coiifeience: Paper ou Suaclay 
schools. 
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are reflected in the infant that is bora into the ■world ; 
the young child is surrounded by the mother’s mind as 
by an atmosphere ; her judgments are his code, her ex- 
ample his authority.” 

Woman, in her state of subjection in India, is still 
a power. Her intluenco can be turned in favor of 
evangelism through the Simday-sehooi, even while 
shut up in the aenana. A lady y.enana worker re- 
lates how two sons “ told their mother that the 
Hindu religion will not last, that oven now it is 
tottering,” to rvhich the mother replied in the 
presence of the missionary, “how thankful I am 
that I and my sons live in the English rule, when 
we can learn what has been hidden from us for 
ages.” 

Another writes of the giils in Jier schools : 

“ They all attend the Habbath school, and many of 
them atm repeat the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Command- 
ments, the Catechism, a niunber of hymns, and one oit 
two chapters of Bt. John’s Gospel. One or t'wo of these 
girls show a real interest in knowing Clirist personally. 
They often come to our Native preacher’s wife, and ask 
her to tell them all about our Saviour, and get her to 
sing some of. our bhajans. Whatever’ may become of 
these dear girls in after life, we believe sweet thoughts of 
Christ and the truth will abide with them.” 

Girh’ ScJhools can almost invaluably be organized 
into Sunday-schools. There are no more interest- 
ing schools than these. They can be superintend- 
ed by Christian women, and should be simple and 
entertaining, for the classes of persons for whom 
they are organized. 
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• Mrs. Btherington, in a paper read before the 
Allahabad Sunday-school Convention, said, “ If you 
go about it in the right manner and with the right 
spirit, you will have no more trouble in filling your 
Sunday-school with heathen girls, than in filling 
your day school, probably not so much.” She 
gives the following suggestions : (1) Have the 

Sunday-school, if possible, in the same building 
%vhore the day school is carried on. Consult the 
convenience of the people, not your own (3) 
Make the Sunday-school bright and cheerful with 
"pictures and song. Avoid tediousness. (8) On no 
account employ heathen or Mahomedan teachers. 
(4) Have the school at an hour of the day favorable 
to the household duties and general convenience of 
those who are to attend. 

It is worthy of note that the 204 girls’ schools 
kept up in tlie Methodist Mission of North-India 
in 1898, quite all are organized as Sunday-schools. 
The result shows the great value of .these Sunday- 
schools. A lady missionary in the North-West 
Provinces writes thus of the Sunday-school work ; 
“ The texts of scripture repeated in the Sunday- 
school, the songs of praise in which so many join 
and the prayers offered, must ail have an elevating 
influence on the girls and, through them, on their 
families. Those schools give good opportunities 
for sowing seeds of truth in many minds. Some 
will surely find lodgment in hearts seeking the 
truth, and fruit %Yill appear in due time.” 

Another lady missionary writes thus of her work: 

7 
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“ The Surwlay-schools are well attendeil On some 
days we have had more than four hundred and fifty 
girls and women in the schools, studying and 
listening to the Word. The Bunday-schools are 
taught by Ghristian women, several of the Bible- 
women teaching one school in the morning and 
another in the afternoon.” 

2 Non-Ohrlslian SuuJuy-ftchH/h iiuhptmdan-f of 
Mission Seoul ar schools. The practicability of open- 
ing these has been fully tested in different missions, 
notably in the A-tnerioan Board Missions of South 
India, and in the Methodist Mission of North India. 
In the latter Mission, in one station, Bareilly, there 
are some 40 such schools. There are various 
methods of organizing these schools, hut as the ex- 
periment is still somewhat novel, there l.s much to 
be learned. 

Select a place and hegiu where cliildroii or adults 
can be induced to come. 

Difficulties loom up ; but let the attempt bo made 
to organize a school almost anywhere and some- 
thing can be done. If procrastination is the thief 
of time, hesitancy is the thief of opportunity. 
Therefore begin somewhere with the most dis- 
couraging materials. The giants may be windmills, 
and, windmills or giants, dash at them. If it is im- 
possible to have the Sunday-school on Sunday, 
then, as one missionary has done, try a Sunday- 
school on Saturday. From the small and almost 
hopeless beginning, something delightful in mission 
work may open out. Ten or a dozen boys oi' girls 
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regularly instructed in. the Bible and Giiristian 
tiiith, are worth more in point of hopefulness, than 
many bazaar crowds. Sometimes if a house is hired 
for the purpose, the owner will interest himself in 
getting pupils to attend. A missionary suggests 
that, “ The catechist’s family when he resides 
alone in an outstation, surrounded as he should ho 
by his native friends and acquaintances, can be 
made the nucleus of a Bunday-school in his com> 
in unity, and 1 have no doubt that catechists and 
helpers might do much in this way if they were 
shown how.” 

Often if a school be opened in this -way and hept 
up with appropriate expedients to atlmct and inler- 
t'd, it will grow' into a large and permanent at* 
iicndance. 

raying GoUectoi'n of the pupils, has be,en success* 
fully tried in some places. The plan is to employ 
for a small consideration, such persons as may be 
willing to coDect pupils for the Sunday-school, at 
convenient places where they are then tauglit by 
Christian teachers. The collectors are simply re- 
sponsible for their attendance. The objection that 
the collector is a mere mercenary in the business, 
is hardly relevant against such Suncla-y-schools, for 
he. i’h' merely an employee, and is supposed to be 
a non-Christian, willing to do this service. He is 
lihe the ancient pedagogue, whose business was 
simply to bring the pupils to school. 

Sah.Hidizmgnou-Ohristuin schools, in another method 
that has been used with success in some places. 
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Attempts in this direction do not always siiooeed, 
but this is no reason for not trying it where it may 
succeed. The plan is to pay something to the non- 
Christian masters of schools that may bo in their 
control, for bringing their pupils together on the 
Sabbath, whore Christian teachers organize them 
into Sunday-schools. A happy experiment of this 
kind is mentioned in the Keport of the Bangalore 
Conference t — 

“ Mr. Bishop, Princhoal of the Cottayam College, had 
a large number of Christian students, and ho was anxious, 
to educate these young men in the work of carrying the 
Gospel to their fellow countrymen. With this view, he 
instituted a sort of Missionary Association, composed of 
students and masters, and supported by their ixionthly 
subscriptions. Around Cottayam there are many private 
elementary schools conducted by licatben masters and in 
which the pupils also are heathen. Our object was to get 
soripteal instraction into these schools ; and we hit on a 
plan at last, of subsidizing the masters from our Mission- 
ary Association Fund on condition that they would allow 
Christiair students to give instruction every Sunday in 
the schools ; and the heathen masters of those schools 
undertook to be there themselves, and to bring the ipixpils 
with them. This has been carried on for some four or 
five years. The students leave the CoUogc every Sunday 
afternoon after a short prayer, taking with tlieiii tracts 
and the j)ictures of the Religious Tract Society which 
illixstrate the Gospel, and Bible History, and with the 
add of these they teach on all average in eacli .school BO 
children. I mention this to show how we may utilize 
our Christian students for the purpose of carrying on the 
good work of Sunday-schools.” 
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This plan is more likely to be available in schools 
having no connection with Government, as officials 
are chary of any thing like religious interference. 
Still wc have illustrations where Sunday-schools 
have been organized in Government schools. 
Bev. B. H. Badley reports a successful attempt of 
this kind. “ A few months since, the writer opened 
a Sunday-school in a village near Gonda, the Gov- 
emmeut schoolmaster agreeing to collect his forty 
school boys for us every Sunday for a small con- 
sideration. The headman of the village gave us a 
room free, which we used on rainy days ; ordinarily 
■we taught the children in the shade of an old 
tamarind tree. The parents were captivated with 
our Christian hymns, which the hoys committed to 
memory very quickly. The attendance was good 
and thus far the experiment has proved a success." 
It ■will be seen that quite enough has been accom- 
plished, to show that many Sunday-schools may be 
organized by tact and enterprise among non-Ohris- 
tians. 

Some g-enebae points in the organization and 
management of Sunday-schools may be here indi- 
cated. Other details will be worked out under the 
headings of superintendent, teachers, . &c. 

1. The missionary, or clergyman in w-hatever 
sphere, or Christian worker who wishes to maintain 
Sunday-schools in India, must make up his mind to 
hiff and toil aiomj at thi enterpnse under freqimit dis- 
cotmxgevxents. EspeciaUy non-Christian Sunday 
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sohools, often require persevenince. On thig point 
Rev. B. H. Badley well .says : 

■ “We cannot bring the Sunday-sohool to our pleasant 
sitting-room, where in suimner the })unke.h iielps us to 
forget the heat out of clooi\s ; driviiig du.st, hot winds 
and blazing sun must often bo faced ; sniail, inconveni- 
ent, ill- ventilated rooms must frequently be endured ; 
ehildren with dirty faces and soiled garments nuist be 
taught along with others ; — ^in short, engaging in this 
work from w'eek to week, we sludl find many oppor- 
tunities for calling into exercise the grace which as 
Christians we so continually need, self-denial.” 

2. Sectiro the hearty co-operation of lay agency. 
It is a mark of genius, and a groat secret of 
power, to be able to stimulate and direct the co- 
operation of others. Harness the lay power of tlm 
Church, Native and European, to the Sunday- 
school enterprise. 

S. Use money. This is often hard to get for 
Sunday-school work in India. Besides, some may 
think that the Sunday-school must not be bolstered 
up with gold. It is surprising that persons who 
would not think of attempting thus to attract and 
hold the children of Christian England or America, 
in the Sunday-school, hesitate about using money 
to sway the children of India. But if in the home 
Sunday-sohool, then d fortiori here where the 
greater repulsion is to be overcome. Prudence, 
and the judicious planning just hinted at must 
indicate what can be done. Books, pictures, .svreet- 
meats, swings, parade can all be used. 
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4. Superintendents and other officers and teachers 
of the Stinday-school should be selected with care. 
The success of the school depends on these. They 
officer the army, and the best rank and file of 
Bunday-school material, will avail but little if the 
management is in bad hands. Do not hesitate to 
(ihauge incapable persons. Non-Ohristians even 
may bo used in some posts, e. g. as lilmarians, or 
seoretarios. It is an advantage to have the service 
and interest in the work of such. In very rare 
cases an uiibaptized person of undoubted sympathy 
with Ohristianity, may be employed as teacher in 
case of need, but great caution should be used. As 
in the early history of Sunday-schools, paid teach- 
ers were employed, it is possible that in tliis early 
era of Sunday-school work in India, cases may 
occur, justifying the paying of teachers. The case 
should be a clear one, and only a temporary ex- 
pedient. 

5. Singing is a most important part of Sunday- 
school exorcise. Too much stress' can hardly bo 
put on it. It enlivens, refreshes, and impresses 
the school. The hymns will be remembered, when 
otlier things are forgotten. Plan well for the sing- 
ing, A writer in the Sunday-school Times gives 
the following testimony to Sunday-school singing 

These new Sx^nday-school hymns have had their 
effect on the hymnology of the Church, and they have 
been a power in the evangelizing of the w'orld. In lands 
where no child’s voice was heard in sacred song a genera- 
tion ago, these hymns are now sung by the little ones 
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with no lesR heartiness than in the best American and 
English Sunday-schools. The very donkey-boys in 
Egypt, and the yoiing Arabs of the dcBert, now hum 
these modem Sunday-school tunes as they drive tlieir 
beasts or as they rest by their canids on the sands, In 
China and India the echotw of those songs ii.re hoard 
continually. And they have giiincd a luld in Italy imd 
Germanj^—- the homes of song.'’ 

6, Rewards, festivals, miniversane'^, «to., are a 
legitimate stimulus in this work. And yet there is 
a gi'ave question of the abuse of these things, justi- 
fying pi'udence in employing them. Well-managed 
festivals and anniversaries, do much to enliven the 
work of the year. Judaism had them, so has the 
* Christian Church. Rewards and priz;es are, perhaps, 
more liable to abuse in the Sunday-school. The 
following remarks of Mr. J. Ingiis are worthy of 
thought ; — 

“ The best scholar in a Sabbath school is not he 
who has the best memory or the quickest intellect or 
who has been most diligent and regular ; but if we 
judge him by the end for which a Sabbath school is 
instituted, the best scholar is he who is the hum- 
blest, most prayerful, obedient, and holy. If, ho%v- 
ever, a modified system of rewards can be devised, 
which will encourage attendance and proficiency, 
without exciting the envy of other children, or 
obscuring the main design of religious instruction, 
it is not to be hastily rejected because it bears the 
name of a reward.” 

Clothing given to very poor children, who are 
legion in India, may have a good effect. 
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7, Make, the Sunday-school n Bibhrschool for the 
whale Ghu'irh. The value of this cannot be over- 
estimated. Bead again what is said on this subject 
page 27. 

8. Inspect your Sunday-school from, time to time. 
Ohieers and teachers get careless, and lose their 
interest. The machmevy gets tardy. Bequisites for 
the Sunday-school are neglected, if not looked after. 
The following questions are given merely as hints 
on this matter of Sunday-school inspection : — 

(a) la tile school in a good location ? 

(b) Is the accommodation sufScient ? 

(c) Are all needful appliances furnished — ^maps,. 
black-board, lessons, cards, pictures, hymn-books,, 
registers, &c. *? 

(d) Are the officers and teachers competent,, 
active, kind, pi'ompt and sufficient in number? 

{e) Is the programme a good one, and properly 
adhered to ? ' ■ 

( f) Is the school kept in fair order, and quiet ? 

(</) Are periodic reviews regularly attended to ? 



'‘And ihi<u chose Stephen . — Acte vi: A, 
f'r isi adiiiitted on all liaiKtethat the Supei'intend- 
ent is a most important factor in the Sunday- 
school. The best Sunday-school a\ithoritios lay 
great stress on this point. Dr. Hart writes, “ there 
is not much exaggeration in the common saying 
that the Superintendent is the School." Mr. James 
tnglis says, “ A governor is indispensable in every 
society. A ship’s crew requu’e a captain ; a bank a 
manager ; and a Sabbath-school a superintendent. 
It is impossible to have a good school without an 
ehicient head ... It cannot be exptictod that a num- 
ber of teachers, accidentally associated, should act 
in concert without a presiding mind," 

Dr. J. A¥. Alexander says, “that man wlio can 
well superintend a Sunday-school, can command an 
army.” The celebrated Dr. Todd said, “every 
Sunday-school must have a directing pre.siding 
mind at its head.” In regard to his authority and 
place in the school, Dr. Tyng says, “ Every thing in 
the actual management of the work must depend 
ttpon him. His power must he supremo. He is 
the executive ofl&cer of the little community, and 
however appointed, whether by the pastor, or the 
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(jhui'oh 03* the teacher, or be himself the pastor, he 
must he obeyed simply and implicitly in all the busi- 
ness of the school in actual session. He has no 
time to discuss questions thou with any one.” 

Kdward Fjgj^doskm, in his direct common seuno 
style, says as to tlui selection of the superintendent, 
“ Get the best, wc say again. Let this he the only 
couaidcration. Do not select a man because you 
think it w'ill x)Iease him. Bo not elect a man to the 
suporintendenoy as a reward for faithful services. 
Especially do not elect any one because you think 
hP will be hurt if not elected. Better hurt any man 
rather than hurt the school.” 

I. — Hrs Qualificatioxs. 

Writers on the Bmulay-school present such an 
array of general and special qualifications for the 
superintendent, that one would despair of finding a 
head for the Sunday-school, did not one reflect that 
all the perfections are not apt to center in one man. 
All that can be done is to make the best selection 
available at the time. An abundance of one qualifi- 
cation may makeup for defects in other direcfcion.s. 

1. The stiperintendeut should above all be a 
/nouM man Mrs. Davids says, " he must be pos- 
sessed of deep and fervent piety.” Dr. Hart says, 
of “earnest piety. No matter what the man's 
abilities or attainments my be, he is not to be once 
thought of for the office, unless he is a real earnest 
devoted Christian,” 
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2. He should be <rn intelUgetit man. Mrs, 
Davids says, “He should possess biblicpd and 
general information.” 

3. Heshotildhavee.wcu/^oertftfZiiO/* T’ardoe says, 
“ The superinteiidont should have good executive 
business talents, energy and perseverance.” House 
puts this point thus : “ Every school ought to have 
its rules, the fewer and the simpler the better, but 
all must have some, and these rules must be exe- 
cuted. The superintendent is set for this work.” 
Dr. Hart, who has written well on the Sunday- 
school, says, 

“ In the first place, a Sabath-school superintendent 
should have those general executive abilities which are 
needed in the head, of any large business, whether it be 
that of a store, a bank, a farni, a railroad, a factory, a ship, 
or ail army. Ho must have what in worldly affairs are 
called business qualities, and he must have a talent for 
directing the energies of others. Whoever has the 
talents necessary for a good nmnagor in any large .secular 
business, has the first qualification of a good superintend- 
ent. Snell a in<an must have a strong will. He ne^jcl not 
be stubborn, he need not be imperious, he will not be 
harsh or rude ; but he must be a man of .strong resolution, 
and decidedly tenacious in regard to his })lans and pur- 
poses,” 

4. The superintendent should lie a t.ene?m\ 
Bishop Haven said, “ Ho should be a public instruct- 
or, who knows the whole ground himself, knows 
the art of teaching,” Dr. Hart puts it thus : “ If a 
person were to undertake, therefore, to describe a 
good superintendent, one way would be, first, to 
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give all the jiarfeiculars necessary to a good teacher 
and give the additional requirements needed in the 
superintendent.” 

6. The superintendent should be a man ofp«??,c. 
i'ualihi, prmaptnemand dispatch. House says, ‘‘The 
superintendent of Sunday-school ought if possible to 
he present at least hfteeu or twenty minutes before 
th <2 hour of opening his school.” John Todd in- 
sisted on promptness of character in the superintend- 
ent, “that the school may be opened and closed 
with great exactness, that no exercises may be long 
and tedious, that teachers and school may hnow 
what to depend on.” 

6. He should be Jinn. Dr. Hart says, “there 
must be a little bit of iron in his composition.” James 
Inglis makes a good deal of this point : “ In exe- 

cuting the laws of the school, one essential qualitj!' 
is firmness. Many excellent teachers are indiffer- 
ent superintendents from want of firmness. He 
requires to be a good disciplinarian. In being 
firm he must avoid noise and blustering.” The 
superintendent ought to have tact, which is some- 
thing often hotter than mere wisdom or talent. Tact 
may be called practical -wisdom or the peculiar 
faculty of seeing and doing what is best under the 
circumstances. BIrs. Davids says, 

“ A Huperintendent without tact, is either a mere ci- 
pher, simply giving out books or tickets, and eondnctiiig 
the mechanism of the daily routine, or aji arrogant 
tisurper, ofeiding every one. But only let him possess 
this tact, and his sijirit will pervade the eirtire school, 
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fsemsmg a niysteriows influence, bindiisg eoeli liea,rii io 
himself and moulding itf^ energicH at will. 

•' It is no easy matter to govorn wisely and thoroughly 
a body of voluntary adult agents, and, at the same time, 
children of a.ll ages and dispositions, %vhoHe aittendimce 
further, is for the most jawt as vohuitary as that of the 
toaehors. To govern both absolubdy, to unite law wilh 
firmness, to maintain diseipline at sill hazards re<{uir<‘s 
tact, and a cool head to carry out unhesitatingJy the 
plan tliat a mature Jirdgmeut has devised,” 

Where it is often exceedingly difficult, to build up 
and hold together a Sunday-Hchool ainong nrui- 
Christians, tact is often nmcli more than hialf 
the battle. 

7. The superhuiendent should be (imial tind hind. 
The advantage of a kind and winning manner,^ is. 
very great in uon-Ohiistian schools, where often the 
hold on the children is but slight beyond that of 
good feeling. Lot any one exhibit a kind and genial 
manner to ISiative children and observe how true to 
the instinct of children everywhere they will he 
drawni toward him. We have seen Native children 
come oxit of the city a mile io meet the siiperin- 
tendent and walk chatting along with him to the 
school. Pardee writes : — 

“The baiid.ay-school sujtorintcndent shouhl always 
have a spirit and a temper such as will bo safe to diffuse* 
throughout thu school. Jf he is wsurm and genial such 
will be the school. A cheerful superintendent spreads 
cheerfulness throughout the school. A slight and trifling, 
or a gloomy and morose superintendent infoets teachers 
wrd scholars alike with the same spirit. Never should the 
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superintendent allow the least ixupatience oj? harshness to 
nianifest itself, in his look, tone of voice or manner in the 
school; for its effects will prove most disastrous. Hi 
temper is a perfect banior to religious improvement and 
usefulness.” 

8. Closely eomieeted with geniality ancl Mildness 
is an other important quality. The superintendent 
should be possessed of genial sympathy. One has 
said on this point, “his sympathy for youth, and 
faith in childhood must irresistably attract to him 
old ancl young alike.” Br. Hart writes : — 

“ Another point, not requiring especial natural endow- 
ments; but coming within the reach of every superin- 
tendent who is w'illing to pay the price, is that he have im 
active sympa-thy wuth every member of his school, wheth- 
er teacher or scholar, entering with feeling into their Joys 
and sorrows, their successes and their disappointments. 
Here, again, men differ in the facility with wdiich they 
enter into the feelings of others. It is for some a very 
hard work to become sharers in the experience of another. 
But there is no man w'ho can not feel this active sym- 
pathy if he will, and every time he allow's his sympathies 
to be thus exercised, the exercise of them will become 
oasitir until finally they will ffow forth .spontaneously and 
readily on every' appropi’iate occasion. I am disposed to 
emphasiKe this point, because 1 am persuiided that it is a 
.good deal overlooked and underrated. It makes a great 
difference in the success of a child in school, especially if 
it be one wim from ignorance, humbleness of position, or 
infirmity of any kind, naturally needs help and support, 
that such child in its trouble should feel sure of a ready 
sympathy from the superintendent. A man havmg a large- 
hearted and ready sympathy has in that' very thing a 
mighty source of pov/er.” 
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It may not be so difficult to feel sympathy for an 
English Sunday-school or for the children of a 
Native Ohristian school, hut only the love of Christ, 
or a rare “ faith in childhood,” can beget sympathy 
for the ci'owds of vile unwashed children that may 
he gathered in from the bazaar, often with swarms 
of flies following their dirty faces and diseased eyes, 
and reeking with the filth and sin of the lanes and. 
alleys. But the spuit of the Master, with prayer, 
and a love for souls wherever found, will move one’s 
heart even for such as these. 

9. The superintendent must have enthusiasm. It 
may be difficult to feel the warmth and energy of 
this passion towards such subjects as we have just 
described, and yet the very difficulty and repulsion 
•of the situation in Sunday-scliool work among ordi- 
nary natives, is the reason for cultivating enthu- 
siasm for the work. The author of “ Ecce Homo” 
.gives us some noble words on the enthusiasm of 
humanity : 

“ The first method of training this jjassion which Christ 
■employed was the du-ect one of making in it a point of duty 
to feel it. To love one’s neighbour as ourself was, he 
-said, the first and greatest law. And iii the sermon on the 
mount he requires the passion to be felt m such strength 
as to include those whom we have most I'easoa to hate— • 
our enemies and those who maliciously injure us— and 
•delivers an imi)erative precejit ; Love your enemies. 

‘‘ Did the command to love go forth to those who had 
never seen a human being they could revere ? Could his 
•followers turn upon him and say, How' can we love a 
■creature so degraded, full of vile wants and contemptible 
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pa' 3 --'ioa?, whose little life is most hamilesslv spent when 
it is P!,u empty round of eathig and sleeping ; a ereuture 
destined for the grave and for oblivion 'when hh allotted 
term of fretfulness and folly has exjured. Of this race 
Ohrist himself w'as a member, and to this day is it not the 
be.3fc answer to all blasphemers of the species, the best 
consolation when onr sense of its degradation is keenest, 
that a human Ijrain was behind his forehead and a human 
heart beating in his breast, and that within the whole 
creation of God nothing more elevated or more atkacth-e 
has been found than he. And if it be answered that there 
was in his nature something exceiitional and peculiar, 
that humanity must not be measured by the stature of 
Christ, let us remember that it was precisely thus that he 
wished it to be measured, delighting to call himself the 
Son of man, delighting to call the meanest of mankind his 
brothers. If some human beings are abject and contemi>- 
tible. if it be incredible to ns that they can have any high 
dignity or destiny, do we regard them from so great a 
height as Christ ? Are we likely to be more pained by 
their faults and deficiencies than he was ? Is our standard 
higher than his ? And yet he associated by preference 
with these ixreanest of the race ; no coiitempt for them did 
he ever express, no suspicioir that they might be less dear 
than the best and wisest of the common Father, no doubt 
that they were naturally caj>able of rising to a moral 
elevcution like his own. There is nothing of which a man 
may be prouder than of this ; it is the most hopeful and 
redeeming fact in history ; it is precisely -what is wanting 
to raise the love of man as man to enthusiasm. An eter- 
nal glory has been shed upon the human race by the love 
Christ bore to it, and it was because the edict of Univer- 
sal Tjove went forth to men whose hearts wore in no c.nii- 
oal mood but possessed with a spirit of devotion to a man, 
that vt'ords which at any other time, however grandly 

a 
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they might soxind, woixld have been but words, penetrated 
so deeply, and along with the law’ of love the power of 
love w’as given. Therefore also the first Christians were 
enabled to dispense w’ith philosophical phrases, and instead 
of saying' that they loved the ideal of man in man, could 
simply say and feel that they loved Christ in every man,” 

The superintendent may reflect that every scholar 
in his school, is related by ties of blood to Jesus, 
by whom also they have all been redeemed, and 
through whom every one, however situated, may 
become an heir of eternal life. 

Pardee writes of the superintendent : “ He should 
also engage in the work with a good measure of 
Scriptural enthusiasm. We do well to be very 
earnest and full of life, to be glowing and animated 
in our looks, words and actions, if we would effeetu- 
ally reach the children, who are so full of life. 
Perhaps the word unction would more worthily 
express the idea. The superintendent’s interest 
should rise to this high point.” 

10. House says the superintendent should be 
impartial. “ A fault too common in superintendents 
and others in addressing or reviewing the school is 
to allow a few bright boys or girls to do all the 
responding- They never seem to know that; one- 
half or three-fourths of the school have been silent 
all the time of the address or review.” 

It is a rare gift to have an eye that takes in every 
body and it is a noble heart that warms toward all, 
so that the children of the poor and ignorant and 
obscure, are not neglected, while smiles and 
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patronage are bestov*ed on position and intelligenee 
and fine . clothes. But the superintendent roust 
strive to be equal to the situation. 

11. It is a gi'eat help in his work if the snperin* 
tendeni can sing mell. Br. Hart writes : 

‘‘A quality m-oeh more important than that of ability 
in public speaMng is the ability to sing. Even this is 
not indispensable. Superintendents who know not a note 
of music have been able not only to conduct a school 
successfully in other respects, but even to secure in the 
school great excellence in its singing. To do this, how- 
ever, is to work in the face of manifest clifiiculties. The 
s^iperintendent who can sing well, has a gift for his office 
of inestimable value.” 

In large English Sunday-schools, or in Native 
Christian Sunday-schools, where singers can readily 
be found, it is not a matter of so much importance, 
if the superintendent cannot sing, but in many cases 
of Native schools in villages, in zenanas, and in 
schools where there are no Christians in attendance, 
this ability to sing is of prime importance to the 
superintendent. 

Our writers on the superintendent have thus in- 
dicated many qualifications as important. He 
should be pious, intelligent, firm, punctual, prompt, 
genial, sympathetic, enthusiastic, and impartial. He 
should have executive ability, and if possible should 
be a good singer. To these Dr. Hart adds four 
characteristics that a superintendent should not 
have : He should not be " fussy,” “fretful,” “ noisy,” 
or “a great talker.” As to the last the meaning is 
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that the superintendent should not absorb the time 
due the teachers for the lessons, by frequent general 
harangues. There are times when remarks from 
him are in place, and then he should be a good 
talker, but it is a mistake to frequently trespass on 
the time required for the exercises of school. Ed- 
ward Eggleston mentions as four disqualifications 
for the superintendenoy, (1) a lack of heart, (3) 
per-sonal ranity, (3) an overbearing disposition, and 
(4) lack of progressiveness. 

The character and qualifications of the superin- 
tendent, and also his disqualifications have been 
thus presented in detail to impress the importance 
of selecting the right persons for this important post. 
The array of names given, indicates the estimation 
placed on this subject. Besides, superintendents 
themselves may here see and strive after the quali- 
fications needed in their work. The Sunday-school 
army of India led by able generals is to achieve 
victories now not dreamed of. 

II. The Work op the Superintendent. 

We now come directly to the duties of this oilieer. 
W’’e have seen how important a factor he is in. the 
Sunday-school. To know his duties and do them 
well should be his highest ambition, and in so do- 
ing be shall earn a “good degree.” It is the duty 
of the superintendent ; 

1 . To organize the schriol. If the school is not a 
new one, this has already been done, and if the or- 
ganization is good, it only remains to carry it for- 
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■warfl. There i.s no need to tamper with a good 
thing just for the sake of change. Bnfc the school 
may be a new one just called together, or it may be 
a defective or badly organized school needing a 
thorough overhauling. The sxiperintendent should 
survey the whole gx*ound and thoxoxxghly xxnderstand 
xvhat he has befoi'e him. Teachers must be secxired, 
scholars classified, and a programme or order of ex- 
ercises nnxde oxit. Whatever method of appointing 
them may be adopted, active capable teachers, a.s 
far as possible, should be secured. 

2. The claHsificatinn of the .school^ is an important 
matter. Classes shoxxld not be large, and as far as 
possible the same elements of age, size, intellectual 
attainments, moral character, &e., should be brought 
together. 

(1) Ordinarily a class shoxild not number more 
than ten or fifteen. Where more than this number 
are taught together, it is difficult to give each one, 
in the time available, due attention. It is claimed 
by some that a half dozen in a class is enough. 
One writer says, that “ no larger number of scholars 
should be given to any teacher than he can maintain 
an intimate acfxuaintance wdth.” 

(2) As to classification, the points just hinted at 
must be kept in view. A school may be organized 
on the basis of age thus ; («) Infant classes, mere 
children unable to read ; (h) Primary classes for 
children of between six and ten years, (c) The 
middle classes of from ten to fourteen, (d) Senior 
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classes for the rest of the school. As intiinaied, 
stize may have something to do in the classificabion. 
It would hardly do to put an adult in an infant 
class just because he could not read. Again refer- 
eiioe to {nfellectwtl acquirements often brings pupils 
of very diverse ages together. Moral condition also 
has something to do with the matter, for it may be 
unwise to seat carefully trained children, with 
those of grossly vicious habits. 

The wise superintendent will take all these points 
and others into consideration, in classifying the 
school among Europeans, Native Christians or non- 
Ghristians, cand in zenanas, as the ease may be. 
Sometimes it is well to form an irregular class of 
such as drop in from Sabbath to Sabbath, but 
whose attendance cannot be relied on. 

3. The p'ogramvie of exercise is an impor- 
tant matter. Beware of cumbersome and lengthy 
programmes, liable continually to break down by 
their own weight and complexity. More than 
enough, is worse perhaps than too little. Some 
fixed order of exercise gives uniformity and consist- 
ency to the school. The programme may bo varied 
according to the grade and character of the school. 
It is absurd to attempt applying the details of a 
programme suited to a large well organized English 
Sunday-school, to a little group.of half-clad villagers, 
or a motley mass of bazaar boys, or a group of 
zenana women. The main points to be brought 
out in every iprogramme as far as possible are (a) 
opening with singing and prayer, (b) class teacbiiig, 
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(c) general review of the lesson before the whole 
school, (d) closing vrith singing or prayer or both. 
Within this outline, at the most convenient time, at- 
tendance must be taken, tickets, pictures, &c-, given 
out, and perhaps the collection be taken. It will 
produce freshness and interest to vary the order of 
exercise somewhat after a time. The mind loves 
variety. The programme may be timed to a session 
of from one hour to an hour and a half long. No 
.school should be allowed to drag. And yet be 
careful of trotting a school through the exercises in 
an out-of-breath way. The character and place, 
and opportunity of the school must determine this 
point of time. 

As suggestive specimens, some pvograinmes are 
given below. Some of them are used in England 
and America and some in India. 

The devotional exercises may consist of (a) read- 
ing or reciting a portion of Scripture or the Ten 
Commandments or the Apo.stIes’ Creed, (h) singing, 
(c) prayer. 

Here are specimen programmes : — 

1. Open promptly by singing, 

2. The lesson for the day to be read. 

а, Prayer by the superintendent, or one of the 

teachers. 

4. Forty-five minutes of quick class teaelmg. 

5. School called together and singing. 

б . Oeneral review of the lesson by the superiutendsat . 

7. Distribution of books and papers. 

8. Quiet dismissal. 
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The Sunday-school Lesson Book of the Methodist 
Mission in North India gives the following pro- 
gramme : — 

1. Singing. 

2. Eesjjonsive repetition of the Ten Conunand-nents. 
8. Prayer. 

4, The lesson for the day in the classes. 

;j. The school called together and singing. 

6, General review by the superintendent. 

7. dismissal. 

This in the main is the average programme in 
Indian Sunday-schools, varied according to* taste 
and wants. 

Eev. A. B. Bow of Guntur gav^e the following as 
the programme for a village Sunday-school : — 

1. Koll call and giving attendance ticliets. 

2. Singing, only native airs. 

3. Prayer. 

4. Eepeating in concert the Apostles’ Creed. 

5. Beading and examining nniform Bible lessons. 

6. Eepeating in concert the Scripture verses assigned 

for the month, 

7. Eepeating other Scripture or hymns learned at will 

during the week. 

8. Singing. 

9. A reading lesson intended to teach the -whole 

school to learn to read. 

10. Eepeating in concert the Commandments. 

11. Eepeating in concert the Lord’s Prayer. 

12. Singing and dismissal. 

This is a rather formidable looking programme 
for a village school, but it may be observed that 
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sortie of these items take up but little time. This 
oi’tler of exercise is intended to occupy about two 
hours, and it is designed for making the Sunday- 
school a leading service of the day. 

This is enough by -way of specimens and sugges- 
tion, on the order of exercise. Some order should 
be adopted, open to revision at any time. The 
superintendent should know the wants and capa- 
bilities of his school and plan accordingly. Huts 
and dull routine must lie avoided. Change means 
life more frequently than death. 

4. Oouduotlng the school, when a programme has 
been settled, is an important part of the superin- 
tendent’s work. He is to the school w’hat the captain 
is to the ship, what the general is to the army. 
Ordinarily the school will be just what he makes it. 
His genius should pervade the whole programme 
and the entire school. 

Ofienihe school pcovipthj at the time fixed. Be 
careful to settle on a time generally convenient and 
then insist on promptness of attendance. The 
.habit of waiting for the scholars all fo.come in before 
beginning, will only beget tardine.ss. Certain ex- 
pedients can he used to induce all to come in time. 
A large card may he used with, “ I am e.-vuly,’ 
written on one side, and “I ame-ite,” on theother. 
The attention of all can be called to this card with 
the request to look at it when they come in. The 

I am early” should be kept in view till the time 
to open comes, when the card should be turned 
round that those who come in after the time, may 
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be rebuked. Marking and reporting those “late,” 
who come in after the lesson has begun, has a good 
effect. But in no case should the superintendent 
encourage sloth or allow the time allotted for the 
work of the school to pass, by delay in opening 
when the time has come. 

The openhifj exercises should be conducted )iy the 
superintendent, or by some suitable person selected 
by him. The hjinii should be announced phmd// at 
least twice, in a tone that may be heard by all in 
the room. As far as possible all who can read 
should have books, and sufficient time should be 
allow'ed for finding the hymn. Let the singing be 
spirited and adapted to children and not too long. 
When quiet prevails the opening prayer may be 
made by the superintendent or some one appointed. 
It should be appropriate to the place and work, and 
to the comprehension of children. Nothing should 
be hurried and an air of reverence should be secured 
during the devotional exercises of the school. 

It is a question, how far it is advisable to by to 
engage non-Christians in these exercises. The 
reader is referred to what we have wu'itten on this 
subject on pages 57 and 69. 

The practice in our Indian Sunday-schools so far 
differs very widely. Some managers seek to enlist 
ail in singing and in repeating the Lord’s Prayer, 
Some require the school to stand during prayer. 
The superintendent should feel his way prudently, 
and do nothing that may seem like forcing the 
school into Christianity. By a little judicious lead- 
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ing, many non-Chrisfeian schools can be led into 
singing, and also can be induced to stand during 
prayer and to join in repeating the Lord's Prayer, 
and in the responsive repeating of the Command- 
meats and oilier portions of scripture, But all this 
should be voluntary. 

Kpe^ing ordp.r in the schonl, is an important duty 
of the suporiuteudent. A noisy, disorderly, i li- 
ma, naged school may be better than no school, but 
it fails of the highest success. The school should 
be dismissed quietly to the classes, and the super- 
intendent should move through the school and see 
that teacher and pupils are at work. He should 
have an eye to everything and be able to detect bad 
management, or wants of any kind, wherever they 
may exist in the school. 

Any rules that may be adopted by the school 
should be enforced quietly by the superintendent. 
An elaborate system of rules is a mistake in a 
Bunday-sohool, which should be simple and direct 
in its machinery. But obedience must be maintain- 
ed to any rules adopted. Teachers should be held 
responsible for order in their classes. A Sunday- 
school is hardly a place for corporal punishments. 
Admorutions and reproofs can be given in the 
classes or before the wdiole school, and in ease of 
the scholars that seem incorrigible, and whose 
influence is corrupting and disorganizing to the 
school, expulsion may be used as a last resort. 

In the management of the school, and in the 
maintenance of order, the superintendent should 
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move about with a quiet, cheerful, Hympafihetic 
air, infusing sunshine and a spirit of goodness 
evei’y where. 

5. liedeivs of the ivhole school should be conducted 
by the superintendent. He should be familiar with 
the lesson, as much so each day, as if in charge of a 
class. The review ma}^ be w^eekly, monthly, quar- 
terly, or annual. The superintendent may, when he 
sees fit, give it into the hands of some competent 
person. In conducting the review a few points should 
be observed, {a) As intimated, prepare foe the rccoor. 
fh) Before beginning secure perfect order and quiet, 
liet there be no attempt with inattention and an 
uproar in the school, (c) Be animated. A dull spirit- 
less review is apt to be of no use. An animated ques- 
tioner will make an animated school, (fii) Secure <i 
general answer from the school and sometimes call for 
answers from particular scholars. Eepeat the ques- 
tion till it is understood, (e) Do not attempt in the 
review to go over too much ground. The leading 
and most important points should be brought out. 
(/) Be brief as to time. The weekly revieAV should 
not be more than from five to eight minutes long, 
The monthly and quarterly review may be longer. 
A brief spirited review' will beget enthusiasm in the 
entire school. 

6 . HerpLisites of alt Icinds should as far as possible 
be amply supplied by the superintendent. It is his 
business to ascertain what is required, and by keep- 
ing on the alert to secure every good thing that may 
be available for the Sunday-school. 
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J'lxperience and ol)sevvation will indicate the best 
mode of distributing tickets, cards, pictures, d'o., in 
each school. We need merely liint that a certain 
number of tickets with tests printed on them, should 
entitle the holder to a picture or small book A certain 
number of these again may call for a larger or better 
picture or book. Some system of distributing tliese 
thing.s can he fixed on, so that the scholars will know 
what to depend on. System is always better than a 
ilesultory arbitrary method. The giving of tliese 
things ma}' be connected with attendance so as to 
.secure greater regularity. 

7. The superintendent should constantly seeh to 
build vp Ino school. He should strive to increase the 
and of his school. The first of these 

points is best att.ained by personal visiting among 
Europeans, and by urging the teachers to hunt up 
scholars and enlarge their classes, and also by en- 
couraging the scholars to bring others with them, 
A spirit of recruiting should be inspired in the school. 
G uard any attempt to draw away scholars from other 
schools. Anything that begets a bitter spix'it of 
rivalry is to be shunned. 

In case of non- Christian schools, much can be done 
to enlarge the attendance by making the school at- 
tractive. Something should be placed before the 
scholars making it an object for them to attend. 
Every thing that they can caany away in the shape 
of cards, pictures, books, will hold them and attract 
others. This is a matter of expense, but all mission 
work is attended with expense. 
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Suitable rewards given to the scholars for bringing 
others, will often work like a charm in building up the 
attendance. A missionary is in the habit of now and 
then calling out the boy who has done the most at 
bringing new pupils and conferring some reward on 
him before the school. The effect is good in 
engaging all to work for the school. Eev/ards may 
also bo given for regular attendance as we have 
intimated. The Sunday-school room should be 
made an attractive place. The children will then 
come to it with interest and recur to it in thought 
with pleasure. Music, pictures, decoration, &e., are 
ail in the right direction. 

The superintendent should thus labor to work up 
the efficiency of his school to the highest point of 
success. The order, the teaching, the moral power 
of the school, should be on his mind and heart. A 
hallowed ambition should prompt him to make 
his school a model for others. He should study to 
show himself a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed. 

8. His relation to the teachers and scholars should 
he cordial, sympathetic and helpful. The smallest 
child in the school should feel that he h?«s a friend 
in the superintendent, and that he can approach 
him. He should command the love and hearty co- 
operation of the teachers. He should make them 
feel that it is their school. He should he ever ready 
to stand by them in perplexity, and eneoin-age 
them in their work. He should seek to create an 
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de corps among the teachers, for upon the 
hearty co-operation with one and other, and with 
him depends the success of the school. 



VIIL 


Slu' i^eacher. 

.4’.'' he hath, set aome in the ChrurJi, teachers." 

1 Coit. XII ; 2S. 

On the teachers mainly depends the work ot the 
Sunday-school. The object of the Sunday-school 
is to impart a knowledge of the Bible and the 
saving truths of the Gospel to the learner. Success 
or failure in this, depends mainly on the teachers. 
Hence the importance of securing the right kind of 
workers. The difficulty of procuring good teachers 
in India for Native schools is very gj’eat. One 
missionary writes : “ Defects lie chiefly yet in the 
teaoiiers, who need to be trained in the best 
methods of teaching and impressing the young." 
Another missionary writes : “ Usually they never 
study the lesson themselves,^ and so come to the 
classes entirely unal^ to 'teach them. They lack 
jener^ originaji^y^n^ interest. Their leading 
charaoiJSlfiS^lKrTs apathy. They often seem to have 
no interest in the school, and use no pains in 
teaching.” This difficulty may not be so great in 
European schools, yet too many who accept "the 
fliffioult post of Sunday-school teacher, are more 
careful about the cut of the dress, the color of the 
gloves, and the quality of the perfume they may 
use on the Sabbath, than they are about the 
preparation of the Sa^^bath lesson. 
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1. Qualificatons. 

Ife will aid in the selection of teachers^ and help 
the teachers in cultivating the qualifications they 
need, to indicate the qualities required in a good 
teacher. We must not despair, if these are not 
all found combined, but the best selection possible 
must be made. The mode of selecting teachers 
can be regulated by the plan each Church or 
Mission or Denomination may find most successful. 
Sometimes the minister or missionary appoints, 
sometimes the superintendent nomiiiates, and the 
ofiicers and teachers of the Sunday-school elect. 
Any mode likely to secure the best teachers avail- 
able, should be adopted. 

1. Fious taacherg should as far as possible be 
selected. The nature of the work to be done, 
demands this. How poorly qualified to teach the 
truths of the Bible, and especially the way of 
salvation as found in the Gospel, an unconverted 
person is. Piety in the teacher is more to be 
desired than mere talent or knowledge. Dr. Steel 
well remarks : “ It is not the power of thinking, or 
the clearness of expressing thought, or the style of 
teaching, or the persuasive address that secures the 
greatest success, though these endowments are 
earnestly to be coveted ; it is the rhetoric of the 
life, which is the most influential.” The Sunday- 
school teacher should be a person of prayer, deeply 
interested in the progress of Christ’s kingdom, 
seeking the salvation of the scholars. 


9 
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It is not possible always to find teachers of the 
highest type of religious life, but at any rate only 
those of good character should be employed. 

2. Knowledga is an important qualification in 
the teacher. His name implies that he should be 
fitted by a good mind stored with information, to 
do this work. An ignorant person is not fit to be 
entrusted with the important duties of a Sunday- 
school class. Eeligious and Biblical knowledge 
especially, are required for this work. 

3. . A sprit of self-denial, is an important quali- 
fication, especially in India. Sunday-school work, 
even among Europeans, is often much less inviting 
than in Christian lands. The climate frequently 
makes the duty more trying. The uninteresting 
character of the children, sometimes makes the 
work very irksome. Particularly in the Native 
work, surrounded with so many difficulties, and 
often repulsiveness, a spirit of self-denial alone can 
nerve one for the task. On this point a missionary 
wnites : 

“We cannot bring the Sunday-school to our pleasant 
sitting room, where in summer the pankha helps us to 
forget the heat out of doors ; driving dust, hot wind 
and blazing sun must often be faced ; small inconvenient 
ill-ventilated rooms frequently be endured ; children with 
d.irty faces and soiled garments must be taught along with 
others; — in short engaging in this work from w’eek to week 
we shall find many opportunities for calling into exercise 
the grace which as Christians we so continually need — 
self-denial.” 
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The mind that was in Christ, will enable one to 
do this work cheerfully. 

4. Love for children is a trait very im^jortaut in 
the teacher. It must be genuine. It is true, as a 
missionarj' writes, “ youthful hearts are fond of 
love,” but they soon detect mere pretension. It is 
a fashion with some, to put on au appearance of 
interest in children before their parents or friends, 
but children soon detect the hollowness of this. 
It is a noble statement of Eichter, “ I love God 
and every little child and Lav’^ater says, “ beware 
of him who hates the laugh of a child.” The Son 
of God is never moi’e sublime than when he 
holds the little ones in his arms. The lover 
of children can mould them with power. It was 
w'ritten of Pestalozzi, the modern apostle of child* 
hood, “ He, whenever he taught, put so much 
of his heart into his act, that his example had a 
magnetic force, and all were swift to follow whom 
all loved.” Dr. Tyng, when asked for the consti- 
tution and rules of his school, answered they are 
comprised in the four letters, “ Love," This love 
can be cultivated by seeking to take a kindly interest 
in children, even the most unpromising and repul- 
sive. Ei'win House, a noble Sunday-school worker 
.said : " Seek, then to show yourself, friendly with 
your children. Learn to speak to them pleasantly, 
asking after their welfare, where they live, whether 
they are at school during the week, if they have 
other brothers or sisters, whether their people at 
home are well, &c. Let them see that you really 
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lo¥e them and are willing to do them any good that 
lies in your power.” 

A poor boy said to his Sunday-school teacher, one 
day, “ please, sir, we belong to you, and you belong 
to us.” That teacher was in a position of power. 
Native children, natm'ally shy of the white face, 
yield to the magic of love. The writer has seen 
troops of children come out quite a distance from 
the bazaar, to meet their teacher and chat along with 
him to the Sunday-school. The Sunday-school 
teacher, who can speak of Native children as 
“ niggers,” is not fit for the work. 

5. Stjiwpathy is a feeling close akin to love, and 
there must be a fellow-feeling between the teacher 
and his scholars if he would be an effective worker. 
He must, in some measure, be able to enter into 
their Joys and sorrows. An Arab proverb says, 

Heart is bent by heart,” and the teacher that 
would bend and mould the hearts of his pupils, 
must feel for them. 

6. Courtesy and Jcindness must be manifest in the 
teacher’s manner. A rough boisterous ill-mannered 
teacher, is out of place. He may be .suited as a 
herdsman of cattle, although his manner is not best 
for the government of even dumb brutes. It is said 
that courteous and refined manners, have more 
influence wnth the rude, than even with the culti- 
vated. A superintendent once had a rotigh class of 
boys, to which he assigned, as better suited for it, 
a teacher who was a man of sense and piety, but of 
coarse and uncouth manners. Ho had no influence 
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over tlie class. An educated and courteous gentle- 
man was placed over the class, and at once it 
became quiet and orderly, in response to a gentle 
and courteous manner. This manner is consistent 
with firmness and authority. 

7. Patience and good temper are qualities emi- 
nently important in the Sunday-school teacher. 
“ Apt to teach, patient,” says the Word of God. 
Nothing is more out of place than a petulant and 
irritable temper befoi'e a class. Hindu and Mahom- 
edan boys will often annoy a teacher by a spirit of 
wrangling and foolish questioning. He must be 
careful lest he lose temper at such a time. The noise 
and confusion made by Native children aocxistomed 
to all kinds of uproar in the bazaar, or day school, 
is often very trying. But some other mode of over- 
coming it must be thought of than an impatient, 
savage temper. The kindness and love just men- 
tioned will avail much. 

8. Tact may be mentioned in this connection, as 
a most useful qualification in the Sunday-school 
teacher. Much of it will be needed, especially in 
Native schools. House, well at home in this sub- 
ject, says, 

'‘Tact is nimble-footccl and qxiiek-fingered; tact sees 
without looking; tact has always a good deal of small 
change on hand ; tact carries no heavy w’eapons, but can 
do wonders with a sling and stone ; tact never runs its 
head against a stone-wall ; tact always spies a sycamore 
tree up whioli to climb when things are becoming crowded 
and unmanageable on the level ground ; tact has a cunning 
w’ay of availing itself of a word, or a smile, or a gracious 
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■wave of the hand; tact carries a bunch of curioush- 
fashioned keys which can turn all sorts of locks ; tact 
plants its monosyllables wisely, for being a monosyllable 
itself, it arranges its own order with all the familiarity 
of friendship.” 

9. The teacher should carry a cheerful face. 
There should be nothing gloomy or repulsive in his 
manner. Let him carry sunshine into the class 
every time he goes there. His face should light up 
the school-room and make every one happy, and 
yet he may have as far as needful an eaniest manner. 
It should be seen that the teacher is not engaged 
in any ordinary, much less frivolous work. An 
earnest manner, with due solemnity where needed, 
should impress the scholars with the sacredness 
and importance of the instruction they are receiving. 
They should see that the teacher regards the lesson, 
as instruction fi’om heaven. 

10. J. lively emrgctic manner is important. Eu- 
ropean children have more interest in the lesson be- 
cause it is more congenial to their thoughts and 
feelings, but a dull prosy teacher can never hold 
the attention of Native classes. The general com- 
plaint of the missionaries against Native Sunday- 
school teachers is, that they are dull and uninterest- 
ing, and of course the class is not interested, A 
lively manner is especially needful in classes of 
small children, whose attention it is so difficult to 
control. 

11. Promptness and punctuality are essential in a 
teacher. A tardy teacher makes a tardy class. 
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Want of punctuality in being promptly in his place 
is intolerable. And yet how often the superintend- 
ent is worried by the absence of indolent teachers, 
who are not in time, or who from some slight cause 
remain away. The classes of sneh teachers often 
fall to pieces. It is a trial to any superintendent to 
di’iim up and extemporise teachers for some classes 
every Sabbath. 

12. The Sunday-school teacher should possess 
entliHsianni ami love for the icorli. Here is an object 
worthy of ardour and burning zeal. Canon Farrar 
said : “Of all the little good that 1 have been able 
to do my fellowraen, there is nothing which gives 
me a satisfaction so pure and unalloyed as the 
weekly hours I have spent among the little ones in 
the Sunday-school.’’ 

The Sunday-school teacher has a noble work, 
and liis heart should get aglow with it. In a letter 
to the Eev. Bowen Thickens, dated June 27th, 1788, 
Eobert Eaikes said ; 

“ At Windsor the ladies of fashion pass their Sunday in 
teaching tlie poorest children. The Queen sent for me tlie 
other day, to give Her Majesty an account of the effect 
observable in the manners of the poor, and Her Majesty- 
most graciously said that she envied those who had the 
power of doing good by thug personally promoting the 
welfare of society, in giving instruction and morals, to 
the general mass of the people ; a pleasure from which, 
by liev situation she was debarred.'’ 

The teacher should have faith in this work. He 
should have faith in childhood. His love for the 
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work, and tlie glow of his heart should fuse all 
difficulties, and cause them to melt away before 
him. W. S. Blacket, in his book, “The Young 
Men’s Class,” discourses thus on this point : 

“ He must be an enthusiast carried away by a passion- 
ate attachment to the class, and an exuberant delight in 
its exercises. He must live for it, allow all his tlioughts to 
dwell upon it, and make it a great part of Ixis conversation. 
He must think it no hardship to throw aside tlie curLains 
of his -warm couch an hour or two earlier in the morning, 
thati his other engagements would call for, to study for it. 
His cheek must glow w'itli pleasure and his brow be lit 
xip with a smile, whenever, by any chance, he happens, 
in turniiig the corner of a street, to meet one of its mem- 
bers. He must rehearse his intended counsels and appeals 
to them, -while threading the busy maze of human beings 
in the crowded thoroughfares of the city, and not be 
hurt if at tunes he startles some quiet pedestrian by the 
overheard utterance of some imaginary speech. If his 
brain do get a little too much heated, and his nerves some- 
what shaken by the soul enthralling labours to which he 
addicts himself, he must do battle -with the convictions of 
his judgment, and go on working with unabated energy 
in his great and God-like employ. He must bo an enthu- 
siast. How can he set the souls of his charge on fire 
unless his o-wn is kindled into a blaze ?” 

Especially is this ardour in the work needful in 
India where tenfold difficulties often lie in the way 
of organizing and maintaining Sunday-schools. In 
many places Native Sunday-schools particularly, 
are a failure simply from want of enthusiasm for the 
work. In selecting teachers as far as possible those 
possessed of these qualifications should be chosen, 
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and those who have accepted the noble and impor- 
tant post of teaching, should strive after the virtues 
needed in the work. 

II. Pkepasation fob Teaching. 

With an appreciation of the work to be done and 
of the qualities of mind and heart required for it, 
the teacher should next understand what is required 
to sneoessfully prepare the lesson . The important 
subject of imparting the lesson is reserved for a 
separate chapter. 

The Sunday-school teacher sliould cultivate a 
habit of study. A habit of study and observation, 
can be cultivated. Hahits become what we make 
them, or allow them to become. The Sunday- 
school teacher should reflect that he has undertaken 
an intellectual work requiring thought and study. 
We may consider the preparation needful to tlio 
Sunday-school teacher under two aspects : — lif, 
general, and 2ud, special. 

Geneeal Pbepaeation. Teaching in the Sunday- 
school is a noble employment. Some of the best 
talent in the Church has been consecrated to it for 
life. It has become a special department of Chris- 
tian effort. Extended courses of study are laid 
down for Sunday-school teachers. In a chapter on 
training for the Sunday-school, something of this 
will be presented. 

1. An indication of the most profitable general 
course of reading and study is here given : — ■ 

{a.) The Sunday-school teacher should acquaint 
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himself as far as possible with something of Bihlical 
crUtcistn, He should devote himself to the study ol 
the contents of the Bible. In an age of skepticism , 
and new modes of attacks on the Scriptures, he 
should study the best modes of meeting this un- 
belief. This is none the less true for those who 
teach in Native, than in English Simday-schools. 
Driven from its old forms of belief, the Native mind 
in a kind of revenge seeks to batter down also the 
temple of Christian truth. The conflict between 
Christianity and Islam, must continue as truth is 
spread. A Native pastor in a Sunday-school 
teachers’ meeting, emphasized the fact that the 
Bible should be so taught as to prepare the student 
to meet objections. 

The teacher should study introductions to the 
Bible and its various books. Bible hand-books 
and Bible dictionaries, commentaries and everything 
that can elucidate the Bible and clear away its 
difficulties, should as far as possible be in his 
possession. Dr. Freeman’s “ Hand-Book of Bible 
Manners and Customs,” is very good. Angus’s 
“ Hand-book of the Bible,” is exceedingly valuable 
in gaining a knowledge of the sacred Scriptures. 

(h.) The teacher should get an acquaintance 
with Bible History and Geography. History, as re- 
lated to Bible times and events and characters, is 
an important aid in understanding and explaining 
the Bible. In the same way, a knowledge of the 
Geography of Bible lands, the land of Palestine and 
the surrounding countries mentioned in the Bible, 
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is most useful in understanding and elucidating the 
book. Not the modem Geography of these lauds 
alone, but its ancient character specially, should he 
studied. Dr. Whitney’s “Hand-book of Bible 
Geography” is very good. “Biblical Geography 
and Antiquities,” by Barrows, should be in the hand 
of every teacher. 

(c.) Some, knowledge of Church JSutnry will he 
useful, including the History of the Jews, and spe- 
cially the early history of the Christian Church, the 
rise of sects and heresies, with the history of 
doctrine. Light is often thus gained on questions 
of interpretation, and aid is obtained in appreciating 
the forms of Christian doctrine of the present day. 

(d.) The successful teacher should have some 
knowledge of systematic theology. This he can 
readily get from some hand-book of theology, 
Binney’s Theological Compend, a book translated 
into several languages, is very compact. Bor work 
in vernacular schools he should know something of 
the systems of religion found in India. This will 
fit him to understand the religious ideas of non- 
Christiau Natives where he may be teaching. 

This indicates a general line of reading and study 
most useful in fitting the teacher for his work. 
Some may not 1)0 able to command the books need- 
ful for all this, but between bnying, and borrowing, 
and getting access to libiaries, much may bo clone 
by the energetic student. The teacher should be 
progressive and keep up the times. He should 
keep reading books relating to Sunday-school work, 
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and should iahe one or more Sunday-school papers 
or journals, specially those for teachers. 

2. Acquaintance with the art of teaching, is an im- 
portant point in preparation for Sunday-school 
work. It is not every one who is “ apt to teach.” 
Teaching is something to be learned for the Sunday- 
school also. There are many useful manuals on 
this subject with si3ecial reference to the Sunday- 
school. Some of these will be mentioned in an 
appropriate place in this work. The Sunday-school 
teacher will do well to study this subject. Hints 
will be given on this point in the next chapter. 

3. As a means of preparation for the work, the 
Sunday-school teacher should attend all Sunday^ 
school teacher/ meetings, normal classes, imtitnivs, 
conventions, &c., that may give new ideas and addi- 
tional prej)aration for the work. The experience 
and enthusiasm of others, will do much to beget en- 
terprise and interest. But little has been attempted 
in this direction in Sunday-school wmrk yet in India, 
but as teachers themselves become more enterpris- 
ing, and Sunday-school wmrk is more thoroughly 
organized, the means of improvement hinted at, will 
be more available. 

4. The Sunday-school teacher should study hu- 
man nature. The motives that actuate human beings 
should be pondered. This will aid him in xnaioaging 
his class. Some knowledge of the powrers of the 
mind employed in the acquisition of knowledge, will 
aid in imparting knowledge. He should avail him- 
self of the laws of memory. Child nature should l)e 
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studied. How few there arc well qualified to teach 
an infant class 1 Real genius is required for this. 
A little reflection will do much in fitting one for it. 
Children cannot be taught in the same way as 
adults are taught. 

6. European teachers who can engage in Native 
Sunday-school work should study the vernaculars re- 
quired. Here is a grand sphere of missionary work 
for laymen. !Many are not sufi&ciently acquainted 
with the vernaculars to do much, yet a little effort 
will qualify them for gi’eat usefulness during years 
that they maj’’ spend in India. 

6. Visiting during the meek, is an important means 
of preparation for this w’ork. The teacher will thus 
learn the personal %vants of the scholar, who will 
also become more interested in the teacher. Sun- 
day-school scholars often send for their teachers 
when dying. Native children have been known to 
speak most affectionately of their teachers when 
passing from this world. Difference of social posi.- 
tion often makes it difficult for the teacher to visit 
the scholar. In the case of Natives it often seems 
impracticable to see them at their houses. The de- 
sire to do good for Jesus’ sake helps over many 
difficulties. It is well for the teacher kindly to 
recognize scholars wherever they may be met. This 
begets affection. Heart power is greater than all 
others. 

7. Here vte may notice that the teacher must seek 
rdigious preparation for his work. The religious 
feelings should be cultivated. How much need he 
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has of patience, firmness, gentleness, good temper, 
love, &c. Here is a work domaudiiig prayer, and 
the aid of the Holy Ghost. This after all is the 
prime qualification for the work. This will sweeten 
toil and bridge the gulf of race and social distinc- 
tion, and fit one foi' the work as a teacher sent from 
God. 

Special Pkepabation. 

It is important to know how to study and prepiire 
the lesson. Preparation makes teaching a pleasure 
to the teacher, and profitable to the scholar, Waldo 
Abbot says, “ I never knew a teacher who came to 
his class without suitable preparation, to enjoy 
teaching, and I never knew one who was always 
prepared, to dislike it." 

1. Self'ht'lp should come first. The teacher 
should guard against a helpless, servile spirit, that 
would lead him in sheer dej)endence, to turn at once 
and constantly, to others for a knowledge of the 
lesson. No truth is so impressive and effective as 
W’hat we discover ourselves. The teacher should 
read the lesson over with prayer and thought, com- 
paring Scripture with Scripture, alone. Besides it 
is important that the teacher cultivate a habit of 
reflection and unaided investigation. In this way 
he will maintain vigor and his owm personality. A 
good reference Bible and a Concordance will be his 
best helps in this. He must remember that the 
references are the work of men, and are often wide 
of the mark. 
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2, Hell/ from other .wirceA' should come after self- 
help. It is the fashion with some to cry dow'n com- 
mentaries, question books, lesson leares, &c. This, 
however well meant, is not wisdom. As well might 
one despise the accumulated benefits of art, and 
science, and discovery, and say that he W’ill do all 
tie ynro for himself. Ages of study and research 
have accumulated precious troasure.s of help in un- 
derstanding God’s word. History, philosophy, art, 
science in many forms, travel, &c., liavepoiired light 
on the sacred page. The teaclier is right in provid- 
ing himself with all the commentaries, dictionaries, 
and books on the Bible ho can. Question books 
and lesson leaves are useful as helps. 

3. The facts and teaehings of the lesson should be 
drawn out and made ready for communicating to 
the class. Materials for illustrating and expound- 
ing and impressing the lesson should bo gathered 
together. The teacher should begin early in the 
week, that he may have amj)le time for study and 
that he may get all well in hand. He should have 
a distinct aim in every lesson, some special thought 
to impart, some special impression to make. This 
will give definiteness and point to his work. An 
aimless, listless, vague preparation, wall fail of 
much effect. It is the well prepared and well aimed 
shot that takes effect. • He should never lose 
sight of the religious culture of the scholar — his 
moral fitness for life and for death. Aim to bring 
the scholars to Christ and bring them up in 
Him. 
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4. Oertuin expedients have been proposed by 
some, to aid in the study of the lesson, or, in other 
words, to bring out its contents. Each teacher may 
prepare or adopt something of the kind for himself. 
But beware of ruts, and meehanical routme. Vin- 
cent proposed four P’s and four D’s as a means of 
drawing out the lesson. The four P’s call for the 
persons f places^ and parallel passages of the lesson. 
The four D’s call for the dates, doings, docfriues, and 
duties of the lesson. With the same purpose of 
giving tlie mind a line on which to work, Br. 
Wilkinson proposed three W’s to call out the 'Lvhm, 
loliy, and what of it, of the lesson. The object of 
these expedients will be apparent. 

It is well to make & plan of the lesson in the par- 
ticular way it may seem best to the teacher to pi‘e- 
sent it. He may prefer to go through it verse by 
verse and teach and enforce it in this order. Or he 
may prefer to discuss, first, the tiharaoters and inn- 
dents of the lesson, second, the ducirims and dutiesit 
inculcates. If the teacher settle a plan of the lesson 
beforehand, it will make the teaching of it more pro- 
fitable and easy in the class. 

5. This chapter is closed wdth two extracts from 
Gray’s Sunday-school Guide. The first is sugges- 
tive to the teacher of his duties, and as far as appli- 
cable to schools in India, should be carefully o!>- 
served. The second is a covenant which in whole 
or in part, in this or a modified form, may be 
entered into vuth great profit. 
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I. Rules Respecting Duties. 

Every teacher is required ; — 

1. To be at the head of his or her class every 
Stinday at the opening of the school, and to remain 
there, without any intermission, until the school is dis- 
missed. 

2. To permit no interruption of the teaching. No 
person hut the superintendent is authorised to speak to 
the teacher or scholars during tbe teaching, except in 
case of unavoidable necessity. All necessary business 
must be done before the opening or after the closing 
exercise, 

3. To keep the scholars in their places during the 
scliool hours. No moving about by the scholars is allow- 
ed. All libraries must be changed before the opening 
hymn is sung. The scholars are not allowed to read li- 
braries or any subject other than the lesson during the 
teaching hour. 

4. To keep the class-books correctly ; to bring them 
to school every Sunday ; to note in them all scholars join- 
ing or leaving the school, and to return the books to the 
secretary as often as required. 

6. To ^ isit the absent scholam every week. 

6. To attend all teachers’ meetings. 

7. To inform the supeiintendent in case of expected 
absence and to provide a proper substitute. 

6, To report to the superintendent any scholar who 
persistently neglects to learn the lessons as appointed, or 
who refuses to obey the rules necessary for the main- 
tenance of order. 
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9. To study tie lessons duriug the week so as to be 
prepared to instruct the class x>rofitably on Sunday. 

10. To induce the scholars bj' precept and example to 
contribute to the missionary boxes. 

II. The Teachees’ Covenant, 

Impressed with the serious nature of the charge 
will the faithful Sabbath-school teacher enter into a 
written engagement with his Saviour in words 
somewhat like the following, — 

1. I promise to be in my place punctually e%'ery 
Sabbath at the time appointed, unless prevented by 
sickness, or some other cause so nx’gent that it would 
in like manner keep me from important worldly busi- 
ness. 

2. I promise in every such ease of necessary absence, 
that I will use my utmost diligence to secure a suitable 
substitute, whom I will instruct in the character of the 
class, and the nature of the duties to be performed. 

3. I promise to study carefully beforehand the lesson 
to be recited by the scholar's, and to have the subject in 
my mind duriug the w'eek, so that I shall be likely to lay 
hold of, and lay up for use, anything that I may meet 
with in my reading or experience that will illustrate or 
enforce the les.3on of the approaching Sabbath. 

4. I promise to be diligent in informing myself about 
the books in the library so that I can guide my scholars in 
selecting such books a.s udll interest and profit them, 
also in becoming acquainted with other good books and 
tracts, so that I can always be prepared, as opportunities 
may occur to lead their nainds into right chamrels of 
thought. 
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5. I promise whenever a scholar in absent from the 
class on the Sabbath, that X nill visit that scholar before 
the next Sabbath, unless prevented by sickness, or by 
some other hindrance so grave that it would, under like 
circumstances, keep me from attending to imj)ortai.it 
worldly interest. 

8. I promise to visit statedly all my scholars, that I 
may become acquainted with their families, their occupa- 
tions, and modes of living and thinking, their temptations, 
tlieii' difficulties, and the various means of reaching their 
iiearts and consciences. 



IX. 


fhe 3mon. 

Search the Scriphii’es. ” — John v ; 39. 

The question of to teach inthe Sunday-school, 

is like everything else connected with this institu- 
tion, an important matter. Happily at this period 
of the Sunday-school era, much has been done to 
mark out the most useful lines for a “ lesson plan ” 
or “ Series of topics. ” There need be no rambling, 
hesitating, desultory w'ork. It is easy with the 
principles that have been established, and the aids 
that have accumulated, to form a lesson series. 
Whatever question there may be a1)out the merits 
of any particular series, it is now quite generally 
conceded, that some connected plan of lessons, 
extending over a limited period of time, is best for 
every school. Eev. J, S. Chandler urged in a Sun- 
day-school paper read before the Bangalore Confer- 
ence, that “ just as a university education is better 
than a special course of study, iti the symmetrical 
development of our youth, so a compi-ehensive 
study of scripture in all its parts is worth more 
than many limited courses.’’ It will be observed 
that much as we have written as to the preparation 
of the lesson ' and the method of teaching it, but 
littile has been said about the sulstmice of the lesson 



